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WHITEFACES IN THE SNOW 





















they fat enough, Dad..9 
Europe are hungry » 


~ 


“Wouldn’t it be better, Dad, not to fatten bushels of grain to Europe to stave, 
the steers so much this year, seems as_ hunger until another crop season 
though those hungry kids in Europe help them to help themselves. 

need it more. I’ve heard it’s better busi- 


3 Your help is needed. For every 1 bus! 
ness for us, too. 


of grain used on American tables, 
Betty’s right, much of the world is bushels are used in America’s barnyari 
hungry. Drought, frost and war damage That is why we must feed even moree 
have given Western Europe its shortest ciently, with maximum use of past 

crop in recent history. and roughage. 


When their children go hungry, menget Your county agent is anxious to he 
desperate. And history shows that des- you. Talk it over with him. He can sh 
perate men are natural prey for the dicta- you how to lower your feed bills, i 
tors who traffic in wars. prove your herds and flocks, get mo 
cash now... and help save the peace 
the same time. 


- wav ¥ i] 
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For the sake of world peace America, 
through the Citizens Food Committee, 
is determined to send 100 million extra 








Less finish on beef-cattle Market hogs at lighter weights 









and herds 
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The Problems of Dependable 
Immunity Against Blackleg Were 
Solved First by Dr. Franklin! 


OME 30 years ago Blackleg infection seriously 
threatened the great beef-producing industry of 
the West. No dependable immunizing agency 

‘was known. Then, from the experiments of Kansas 
Aggie. came an effective aggressin developed by Dr 
O. M. Franklin and associates. Continued research 
by Dr. Franklin led to the discovery of Blackleg 
Bacterin which gave higher purity at lower cost. 


Patent papers covering this process were issued to 
Dr. Franklin in 1924. 


This improved product fully met the need for 
dependable, inexpensive immunity. Quickly 
it took the lead in demand. Today it contin- 
ues to lead. Use it... and be SAFE. 


A more detailed account of this notable conquest of 
Blackleg along with much other data of value to 
stock owners is contained in the Franklin cata- 
log. Free copy may be had on request to 

any Franklin sales office, or secured 

from your local Franklin dealer. 


It Pays To Dehorn Calves Early! 
USE FRANKLIN DEHORNING EQUIPMENT 


Best results are had when the calves are in their first or second month 


FRANKLIN PRANKLIN BARNES FRANKLIN 

Dehorning Paste Tube Dehborners DEHORNER Blood Stopper 
up to two months up to four mooths up to ten months Popular because so 
Easy to use caustic Removes horn button Cutting blades of tool bandy Tends to dry 
that kills horn button smoothly Sold singly steel Does a good. up blood flow, and 
Humane Inexpensive or in sets of 4 sizes clean job minimizes infection 


The full line of Pranklin Dehorners and Dressings are allustrated, described and priced 
in the free Franklin Catalog Send for your copy today 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita Port Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso 
Alliance LosAngeles Salt Lake City Portland Billogs 


Wherever Theres Livestock OTe 7 ae, pam Franklin's 











In this wintry month, as America prepares for that feast 
which celebrates the birth of the Prince of Peace, men 
and women of good will take spiritual stock, give thanks 
for many blessings. 

Well-nourished bodies and minds are the wealth of 
America. One of the great blessings that this country 
enjoys is the food it produces in such abundance. Farm- 
ers and ranchers who produce this food, and we at Swift 
& Company who process and distribute it, have an occa- 
sion for satisfaction in our teamwork. Together we can 
say—and proudly—‘“‘Nutrition is our business.” 

Good nutrition begins with soil itself. Out of the soil 
come the crops—the fruits and grains and vegetables we 
eat. Out of the soil also come the grasses and legumes 
and grains on which livestock feed—the very foundation 
of the meat and dairy products that are the protein back- 
bone of our nation’s food. 

Today the American people are better nourished than 
ever before in history. This is cause for pride and rejoic- 
ing. For a better fed, healthier people leads to a stronger 
nation with greater capacity for clearer thinking, for 
work and production. 

Good nutrition adds life to your years and years to 
your life. Good eating, which today we call the science 
of nutrition, is not an accident. It must be planned— 
beginning with the preparation of the soil and continuing 
through the raising of the crops and livestock, to the 
selection and preparation of meals for the table. This is 
an activity in which we all play an important part. 
Swift men of research and technology, like you farmers 
and ranchers all over America, are seeking ways in which 
the food of our people may be improved and our joint 
operations made to thrive ever more abundantly. 


OUR CITY COUSIN 


Why does City Cousin cry? ~ 
He has no room for his Mince Pie! 





Competition Sets the Pace 


There’s lots of competition in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry —both in the buying of livestock, and in the sell- 
ing of the meat and by-products. U.S. Government re- 
ports show the best evidence of this competition when 
they list a total of more than 4,000 meat packers and 
more than 22,500 other commercial slaughterers oper- 
ating in the United States. Of course, Swift & Company 
does not bid against every one of these 26,500 slaughter- 
ers at every point at which it buys livestock. However, 
there isn’t a purchase of livestock or a sale of meat made 
that doesn’t have to meet a considerable number of 
actual or potential bids of competitors. 





Nutrition is Your Businesan 


Business is Built 
on Faith 


The American business system is based | 
on keeping faith with the people whom | 
business serves. For example, if Swift 
& Company is to continue to be suc. 
cessful, five distinct groups of people must have faith 
in our ability to serve them: producers, stockholders 
employes, retailers and consumers. 

Farmers and ranchers look to us to provide a daily 
cash market, and to compete in buying their live. 
stock and other products. We, in turn, depend on you } 
for raw materials. Our operations and yours are in- }'5 
terdependent and based on mutual trust in each |) 
other’s fair dealing. 

The 64,000 stockholders invest their savings in 
Swift & Company with faith that good management 
will earn them a fair return on their investment. To 
keep that faith, the company must earn a reasonable 
profit. 

Another definite responsibility of management is 
to provide regular employment, good working condi- | 
tions, plants and tools for the 74,000 employes of 
Swift. Here again, mutual faith and understanding } 
is essential. 1 

In serving retailers in every city and town in the} % 
nation, Swift is very conscious of its responsibilities 
to this fourth important group. Through exacting 
quality-control we are able to supply the retailers | 
with the grade and type of products their trade de-} 
mands. To serve them faithfully, we have to study 
and understand their problems, and give them an 
understanding of ours. 

The fifth and largest group served by Swift is the 
consumers of the nation. Their faith in the Swift 
name and Swift’s branded products is the very basis 
of our business—and a great asset to both you and us. f 

As we review the operation of Swift & Company at 
the year’s end, we again resolve to do everything in 
our power to justify the faith placed in our business 
by so many people. 


President, Swift & Company 


Warm Water for Cows in Wintef.." 


The temperature of water provided for dairy cows dilfis minceme 

winter is very important in milk production. Milking (fhe holiday 

require a lot of water to keep production at top level. Buf y 

cold weather they won’t drink more than enough to take NE 

edge off their thirst if the water is at low temperature, ” sy 
) 
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G. O. Gibson, of Texas A. & M. The result is that the yiel S 
milk falls off. And when the volume of production drop} /7 ee. 

hits the dairyman’s profits without reducing his over TG 
costs. Gibson estimates that under wintertime dry fet 







conditions, a milking cow needs five pounds of water fore 
pound of milk produced. Dairymen may solve the ¥ 
temperature problem by using some sort of heating de! 
A homemade tank heater fixed up with the aid of a met 
barrel would do the job, or other simple methods ca! 
rigged up to keep water flowing to the cows at the! 
perature they prefer. 
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1 pound cooked beef shank, 1% pounds brown sugar Track Down the Facts 
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| chuck, or neck meat 1 quart cider 
_ ; cup meat stock 2 teaspoons salt The beaver is an industrious and 
’h pound suet 2 teaspoons nutmeg intelligent animal. He fells trees, 
- Company Ih oo : — ode builds dams, and wastes little 
s easpoons cinn . ee » 
| pound seeded raisins 5 veiinateesa lemon juice effort bag material. A by-product 
of his building operations—the 


, core, and chop apples. Chop together currants and raisins. Add 


Wintet ples, sugar, cider, and meat stock. Cook about 5 minutes. Grind meat bark of limbs and logs—provides 
i suet. Add with seasonings to apple mixture. Simmer 1 hour, stirring his supply of winter food. 


wvently to prevent burning. Add lemon juice. We in the livestock and meat 
_ COWS Gifs mincemeat may be made ahead of time and canned for use through- industry have been “busy as 
Milking (the holiday season. (Yield: 4 quarts) beavers” developing methods of 
level. Buh y , y saving the different by-products of livestock. These products 
sh to take ee SS a benefit the human race in many ways. Many ailments are re- 
perature,’ iw y lieved by extracts from livestock glands. Numerous ordinary 
at the yie WN ey articles, such as glue, buttons, combs, knife handles, soap, 


‘tion dropy) 


: etc., originate from livestock. 
his over 


I z To all our friends on America’s farms and 
Under normal conditions the returns from livestock by- 


ranches, we at Swift & Company wish 













e dry feet products are almost large enough to offset the operating and 

water for a Merry Christmas and marketing expenses of the meat packers. The value of by- 

ve the “EN products has reduced the average cost of meat to consumers 

gee des a Hiafipry New Your aA and has increased the prices the producer receives for live- 
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a ® * NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS ® + 2 
09% Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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227,000-MILE YARDSTICK 


Railroad progress is measured by the 
exact yardstick of results...results which 
show up in better service to the public 
by all American railroads—227,000 miles 
of them. 


Results in more efficient freight service: 


The amount of work done each day 
by the average freight car practically 
doubled between 1926 and 1946. And 
in the first five months of 1947 it was 
almost 10% more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why railroads 
are able to handle the greatest peace- 
time trafic in_ history — including 
1947’s record-breaking wheat crop — 
with fewer freight cars than they have 
had in many years! 


Results in better passenger service: 


Railroads were the pioneers in air con- 
ditioning. Today practically every pas- 
senger car on principal runs is air con- 
ditioned. As far back as 1934, railroads 
introduced streamlined trains. And 
— although no passenger equipment 
could be built in the war years—today 
around 150 of these trains, sleek sym- 
bols of modern transportation, cover 
100,000 miles every 24 hours. Many 
more are being built! 


Results in greater safety: 


In 1946 collision, derailment, and 
other train accidents resulted in only 
one passenger fatality for each 996,- 
000,000 miles traveled! (That’s right 


— almost a billion miles!) 


These facts are a matter of record. They 
are practical, down-to-earth yardsticks of 
railroad progress. Railroad progress is the 
product of many minds... of much plan- 
ning... of constant research... of wide co- 
operation and the expenditure of billions 
of dollars. And in measuring progress, 
it’s not promises but resu/ts that count. 


TO CONTINUE THIS PROGRESS 
...the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income. 


Over the last 25 years — and that in- 
cludes the war years —the railroads 
have earned an average of only 3%4% 


annually on their net investment. 


Most people think 6% would be no 
more than fair. 


And 6% is the minimum the railroads 
need to continue to provide the kind 
of transportation you want. 





Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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NEW SLANT ON HUNTING—y, 
have had a rather significant experien, 
over here. Game is overplentiful ang 
hunters have been cordially welcomed py 
“Fish and Game,” but, due to an yp, 


usually severe storm at the opening off 


the “season” there have been more hunt. 
ers lost than usual. Searching partie! 
have been organized by local resident; 
sheriffs and even the National Guard_| 
but no move or offer to share the ey. 


pense has been made by the “Fish ani} 
Game” which has collected much mone} 


for licenses of various kinds: The Fores 
Service has been less active than th} 
local cattlemen and farmers in the actual} 
search parties.—Nelle D. Hocker, Delt; 
County, Colo. 


RISKY BUSINESS — We are having 
what looks like the beginning of winter 
Lots of snow—more than average, |} 
hear they have been having a lot up in 
Montana too.. Sometimes I think 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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They're Inviting 


EAT IS A KEY BASIC commodity in the food field and 

always seems to have to bear the brunt of the battle when 
anything goes wrong in our economy when actually the nature 
of meat as 2 most important food should make it the very 
thing to handle with care and forethought. President Truman 
in his address to Congress pretty plainly suggests that it be 
footballed around again as during the price control days during 
the war and apparently no lesson has been learned from that 
experience. 


President Truman asked Congress to authorize selective 
price and rationing control; that is, control not on all items 
mentioned by him but only on a “relatively few danger spots.” 
The price ceilings would apply to “vital commodities in short 
supply that basically affect the cost of living” and while meat 
is not currently in short supply comparatively it would seem 
so under current demand. So meat, we may fairly assume, 
would be priced and rationed under the authority asked for. 
He also asked Congress to “authorize measures which will 
induce the marketing of livestock and poultry at weights and 
grades that represent the most efficient utilization of grain.” 

While it is generally believed that Congress will not grant 
all the authority asked for in the President’s address—par- 
ticularly that respecting rationing and prices—the pressure for 
“doing something” about prices continues and has even cropped 


: up among legislators previously antoganistic to price control. 
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We hope Congress has not forgotten the recent experience 


> with meat controls and will think twice before it starts up- 


setting our complicated livestock and meat economy. Even 
as early as 1943 the black market got so bad under the meat 


» management plan then in effect that a program was launched 
| to stifle it, through a slaughter permit system, recording of 
| packer operations and set-asides. But that was not all by any 


means. A host of orders and regulations kept piling up. 
Rationing of meat came a little later; then the War Meat 


| Board was created to facilitate the handling of the nation’s 
/ meat supply; then, about mid-1943, came licensing of slaugh- 


terers. In October there was formed the Inter-Agency Com- 


—— PROMOTE GRAIN 


' Ty ° "0 
It Isn't Really "Parity 
JHEN YOU HEAR the argument that beef cattle are 157 
per cent of parity and therefore the cattleman is really 
making a cleaning, you wonder what this reasoning would boil 
down to if wages, now at record levels, were included in the 
parity formula, as Secretary of Agriculture Anderson has 
recently suggested. 

Assuming wages would rate at about a fourth of the ex- 
pense of operation, the current level of beef cattle prices 
would take on an entirely different appearance, and, we 
figure, would be only modestly above parity, which even at 
that would still be out of line because things have changed 
Since 1910-14 and the base in some respects is out of date. 
The prices of 180 items used in 1910-14 for production and 
living, stacked up against the going price of agricultural pro- 
ductions make the parity price, but it is evident that these 180 
items which represented the essentials then do not take into 
account everything that goes to make up cost of living and 
production today. Electricity,which we do not find on the list, 
18 a good example of a cost that should be included in proper 
measure, 

Incidentally, a government table recently published will 
Startle you in its showing that operating costs for agriculture 
as of 1946 stood at a figure just above the total gross farm 
Income of agriculture in 1941—which means that if prices were 
to go back to the 1941 level agriculture at the present cost of 
production would have to operate at a loss. 


December, 1947 
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mittee on Food for Workers to aid in providing food needed 
by industrial workers (they couldn’t buy meat); in the latter 
part of the year came a series of steps to put livestock feed to 
efficient use and put it into deficit areas; aiso an order to help 
better the distribution of protein meal among livestock feeders 
and mixed-feed manufacturers. 


Early in 1944, a Department Poultry Committee was 
formed to facilitate distribution of information and discussion 
of operating problems and programs which concerned more 
than one agency of the department. Also, early in 1944, a 
hen-turkey set-aside and revision of a milk-conservation pro- 
gram was set up to make adjustments to take advantage of 
spring peaks and marketing conditions. 


Early in 1945 cattle and calf slaughter subsidy percent- 
ages were reduced. In May, 1945, action was taken designed 
to increase feeding of cattle to encourage maximum slaughter 
of cattle and hogs and improve distribution of meat. In the 
same month a director of Home Food Supply was named to co- 
ordinate activities of various agencies affecting domestic food 
supply and consumption. 


In mid-1945, details of beef cattle production payments to 
feeders were announced. In July, 1945, announcement of new 
slaughter certification program to effect full utilization of 
livestock supplies and plant facilities were made. 


The program to stifle black marketing, mentioned above, 
did not succeed. The black market situation grew steadily 
worse. Meat practically disappeared from the legitimate 
butcher counter and black markets in meat mushroomed all 
over the country. 

This recent experience with perhaps necessary price con- 
trols and rationing under war conditions shows that there is 
no such thing as a simple pricing and rationing program. With 
the issuance of more and more directives the plan becomes 
more and more involved until the entire economy is blanketed 
with restrictive orders. Actual experience teaches us that the 
“selective controls” proposed simply do not work out as 
planned, even with the best of intentions. 


CONSERVATION - 








Cattlemen are largely interested in parity and such things 
not for their value as pegs upon which the government should 
set the rate of return from their operations or the scope of 
their production but rather for their statistical value to guide 
the individual producer in his work, and, incidentally let the 
public in on the fact that the livestock business is simply 
normally a going business and not a bononza. 


Ag'in Everything 


f aggacee HAVE BEEN PLENTY of groups taking pot shots 

at the livestock industry recently — firing untutored, 
unreasoned and unfair statements at the stockman’s attitude 
on grazing use and ownership of public lands, and among 
them probably no group has been more vituperative in this 
than the Izaak Walton league. Maybe the explanation lies 
in this quotation from Kenneth A. Reid, executive secretary of 
the Izaak Walton League of America (the league is evidently 
opposed to progress of any kind in the West): 

“As a citizen we are in entire accord with the efforts of 
the present Congress to effect much needed economy in the 
federal government. As a conservationist, economies in several 
fields of so-called government conservation endeavor, which 
actually is the rankest sort of exploitation, would also pay 
large dividends to conservation. We refer particularly to the 
great concrete pourers, the Army Engineer Corps and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and to the lesser but equally undesirable 
projects of the REA.” (Editorials Continue on Page 25) 
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Mexican Campaign 
Suffers Setback 


A “realignment” of the foot-and-mouth 

eradication program in Mexico has 
been recommended by the National Ad- 
visory Committee to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson. This means that the 
eradication forces will withdraw from 
the infected zone and concentrate on 
control and eradication at the extreme 
north and south lines of infection. Ef- 
forts “to intensify slaughter operations 
completely to eradicate the disease” 
have been unsuccessful. 


Said the Committee: 


“The Mexican Government has now in- 
dicated a request to regroup operations 
to meet economic and social conditions 
which go hand in hand with eradication 
of the disease. The inclusion of vaccine 
as a control measure comes at the in- 
sistence of the Mexican Government. 


“After careful consideration of all as- 
pects of protecting our country against 
spread of the disease into northern 
Mexico, it seems advisable to withdraw 
eradication forces from the infected 
zone and concentrating our utmost ef- 
forts toward control and eradication of 
the disease at the extreme north and 
south iines of the affected area. 


“Because it appears that complete 
eredication of the disease may take con- 
sidc.able time and since much can still 
he accunplished in the field of improv- 
ing methods of vaccinating to control 
or eradicate the disease, it seems ad- 
visabie to use every resource available 
in this regard. In furthering this work 
a program of extensive research and 
experimentation seems necessary in the 
highly disease-infected area of central 
Mexico: Mexico has requested a vacci- 
nation program if any program is to 
continue, 


“We feel that speedy action on part 
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Spray.—Use 


the back thoroughly. 


minutes. 


of Congress to authorize the construc- 
tion of an international boundary fence 
along the Mexican-American border is 
of the utmost importance at this time. 


“We feel that a careful and earnest 
approach should be made to the prob- 
lem of providing an outlet for the sur- 
pivs livestock in northern Mexico— 
those Mexican border states now free 


of infection and whose normal outlet is. 


into this country. 


“Working toward that end our De- 
partment of Agriculture has devoted a 
great deal of time to the study of the 
neecs and assisted in the establishment 
of canning plants within these northern 
Mexiean states. A total of 45,000,000 
pounds of canned beef has been con- 
tracted by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and to be stockpiled for use 
whenever needed in meeting world food 
requirements. This represents the nor- 
mai annual output for the entire north 
ern area with the exception of those 
cattle available to Tampico, Mexico, for 
export purposes. 

“A continuation of this vital assist- 
ance is being urged and it is our infor- 
mation that our friends in northern 
Mexico are keenly alive to the necessity 
for close cooperation in the United 
States efforts with the Mexican govern- 
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CONSERVE FOOD AND FEED THROUGH SPRAY AND Dip 


Entomologists of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine give the 
following recommendations for the use of rotenone in controlling cattle grubs: 
pounds of 5 per cent rotenone-bearing derris or cube powder 
to 100 gallons of water. Apply with a power sprayer at 400 pounds pressure. Use 
1 gallon of spray per animal, holding the spray nozzle 12 to 16 inches from the 
backs of the animals. This is the treatment most commonly used. 
Wash.—Use 12 ounces of 5 per cent rotenone powder and 4 ounces of granular 
laundry soap to 1 gallon of water. Apply about 1 pint per animal, rubbing it into 


Dust.—Mix thoroughly 1 part of 5 per cent rotenone powder with 2 parts of 
pyrophyllite or Tripoli earth. Use about 3% ounces of dust per animal, 
it into the hair and grub openings with a stiff brush. 

Dip.—Use 10 pounds of 5 per cent derris powder and 2 ounces of sodium lauryl] 
sulfate to 100 gallons of water. Hold the animals in the dipping vat for two 



















rubbing 






ment to eradicate foot-and-mouth dis. 
ease and maintain Northern Mexico as 
a disease-free area.” 


Members of the committee said that 
its previous recommendation of complete | 
slaughter of infected and exposed azi- 
mals has not been abandoned “and is not 
now abandoned” and this practice must 
be applied in whatever field of opera- | 
tion the Bureau of Animal Industry con. | 
tinues to function. 


(The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has accepted a proposal by Mexican of- 
ficials to change the program to “include | 
vaccination, continuation of quarantine | 
and, when necessary, slaughter of in- } 
fected and exposed animals.’”’) 


Members of the committee include Al- 
bert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M., chair- 
ian; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo. 
vice-chairman; Wayland Hopley, Atlan- 
tic, Ia., secretary; C. E. Weymouth, 
Amarillo, Tex.; Coke Stephenson, June- 
tion, Tex.; Carlos Ronstadt, Tucson, 
Ariz.; E. Ray Cowden, Phoenix, Ariz; 
Dr. C. U. Duckworth, Sacramento, Cal.; 
R. E. Boyle, Fontana, Cal, and Horace 
H. Hening, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Ready for Boise? 


It’s a wise cattleman who has by now 
made his plans for attending the Amer- 
ican National’s 51st convention at Boise, 
Jan. 13-15. 


If you haven’t as yet taken care of 
this important detail, we urge you to 
do so soon. Write Leon L. Weeks, sec- 
retary, Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, 
Box 2368, Boise, Ida. Tell him what 
kind of room you want; when you'll ar 
rive and how long you'll stay; how 
you’re traveling—by car, rail or plane; 
and don’t forget to enclose a $5 deposit 
to apply on your hotel bill (it’s returr 
able if you can’t go and so notify them 
ahead of time). ’ 

Remember, too, that with sessions 
running through the final day of the 
meeting this year, you’ll probably want 
to remain until the morning of the 16th 

The Idaho people are cookin’ up big 
doin’s to greet you when you get to the 
capitol of the “Gem State”. . . so dont 
take any chances of not getting youl 
accommodations. Make your reservation 
requests now! 
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Stock Association, to be held Jan. 13, 14 and 15 at Boise, Ida 


Boise Hotel. 


HIS CALL for the 51st annual con- 

vention of the American National 
Live Stock Association is issued in a lull 
following a busy year of activity, and 
just as Congress is re-assembling in 
emergency session to consider legisla- 
tio of far-reaching importance both 


| domestically and internationally. In view 


of the fact that next year is election 
year, it seems certain that it will be 
more difficult than usual to accomplish 
anything constructive in Washington; 
but, likewise, it will be more necessary 


December, 1 947 


suisse 


CALL FOR CONVENTION 


Denver, Colo., November 25, 1947. 


To MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, AFFILIATED ASSOCT- 
ATIONS AND STOCKMEN GENERALLY: 


....Call is hereby issued for the 51st annual convention of the American National Live 


than ever to be on the job. 
1947 ACTIVITIES 


Full reports will be made at Boise of 
the activities during the past year. Of 
first concern was the program to com- 
bat foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico, 
and it has been the policy of the associa- 
tion to do everything possible to pro- 
mote the legislative authority and the 
appropriations to finance the program 
mapped out. We have favored full sup- 
port of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in this huge undertaking, with such ad- 


‘ennunmin hh 


a2 
AS 
sae 


. With headquarters at the 


justments in the program from time to 
time as are indicated by experience and 
by the needs of maintaining the best 
possible cooperation with officials of 
the Mexican government. 

Other important activities have dealt 
with hearings in Washington and Den- 
ver relative to tariff policy; hearings 
at Salt Lake City before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 166 
(freight rate increase case), and hear- 
ings before the various congressional 
committees investigating public lands, 





Left, the state house; right, a street scene in Boise, where the American National will hold its annual meeting. 


prices, long-range agricultural policy and 
so forth. 


SUGGESTED NEW PRICE AND 
RATIONING CONTROLS 


Perhaps the most important thing 
before the stockmen today, aside from 
the Mexican foot-and-mouth situation, is 
the request of President Truman of the 
Congress for emergency legislation that 
will give him authority to control as he 
sees fit prices and wages, and to restore 
rationing of commodities which are 
deemed in scarce supply. Such an arbi- 
trary grant of power—particularly in an 
election year—would constitute a grave 
threat to our industry and to all other 
industries. At least, under OPA there 
was a basic law which defined the 
method of procedure, while blanket au- 
thority of the kind sought, administered 
by the same type of men who headed the 
OPA, could in a few months precipitate 
a perfectly chaotic situation. 


As to meat prices and meat rationing, 
there is absolutely no excuse for con- 
trol of either one. Per capita consump- 
tion of meat is <t an all-time high for 
the past 40 years. Consumers, by their 
demand for the product, and not produc- 
ers, fix the price of meat products. 
It would be absurd to ration a commodity 
which is in plentiful supply, for the de- 
liberate purpose of driving down the 
price and causing ruin for the cattle 
feeders who have just started their win- 
ter operations. It would precipitate ship- 
ment of half-fat livestock and further 
aggravate the expected shortage next 
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spring and summer. It didn’t work in 
peacetime under OPA ... it will not 
work today, except for the profit of 
black-market operators. It is indicated 
that Congress will not attempt to pass 
such legislation in the emergency ses- 
sion—so that full opportunity to plan the 
presentation of our case in Washington 
will be had at Boise. 


CATTLE NUMBERS 


The convention should give serious 
consideration to the problem presented 
by the current unprecedented demand 
for meat in relation to beef cattle num- 
bers. Total cattle numbers (beef and 
dairy) reached an all-time high of 
85,573,000 on Jan. 1, 1945. Between 
Jan. 1, 1945, and Jan. 1 1947, there was 
a reduction. of 4;023,000 head. While 
government figures are constantly re- 
vised it appears that the greater pro- 
portion of this reduction was in beef 
cattle; but little of it was in beef cows 
and heifers two years old and older. 
There was, however, considerable reduc- 
tion in beef ‘steers and young beef 
heifers. 


This year, while final figures will not 
be available. until mid-February, the 
tremendous kill to date indicates a total 
slaughter of cattle of between 36,000,000 
and 37,000,000 head—with a further re- 
duction of cattke and calves from the 
numbers on Jan. 1, 1947, to somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 77,000,000 to 
78,000,000 head of cattle. As suggested 
above, the liquidation of beef cows and 
heifers of breeding age had been very 


light up to Jan. 1, 1947, but latest fig- 
ures available indicate substantial liqui- 
dation going on today. For the first nine 
months this year the percentage of she- 
stuff in the federally inspected slaughter 
was 48.2 per cent, compared with 44.6 
per cent for the same period a year ago. 
For the month of September alone, the 
percentage of she-stuff in federally in- 
spected slaughter was 57.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 56.9 per cent for last year. 


The current extraordinary demand for 
meat if coupled with further sharp re- 
duction in beef cattle numbers might 
play into the hands of those constantly 
seeking to make our markets available 
for products from countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease exists. 


Most authorities predict several years 
of relatively high prices, with some re- 
adjustment possible within the next 
year, and if national income continues 
anywhere near present levels our cattle 
numbers at the end of this year should 
not need further liquidation for some 
time to come. The almost total absence 
of imports of cattle, dressed or canned 
beef also adds to the security of the 
current position. 


MEXICAN FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH PROGRAM 

Albert K. Mitchell, chairman of the 
livestock advisory committee appointed 
by Secretary Anderson, has just re 
turned from Mexico and he will report 
to the convention on the situation 4 
he found it. This committee, of which 
J. Elmer Brock of Wyoming is vice 
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chairman, 21d of which almost every 
member is member of the American 
National Live Stock Association, has 
been constaiitly on the job, has had fre- 








quent meeti:.zs at Albuquerque and has 
given Secretary Anderson straight-from- 
the-shoulder advice as to the needs of 
the situation. 


TARIFF CUTS 

Under Secretary of State Clayton 
| stayed in the State Department just long 
| enough to achieve his ambition of deci- 
mating the tariffs still remaining after 
more than 30 reciprocal trade agree- 
ments had been negotiated in years past. 
Formal announcement has just been 
i made of tariff cuts, in most cases up to 
the full 50 per cent permitted 
from rates effective Jan. 1, 1945, 
on practically ever commodity covered 
in our tariff act. That opportunities for 
export of American commodities are not 
particularly enhanced thereby bothers 
Mr. Clayton not at all. Few foreign coun- 
tries are in a position to buy American 
products (they are too much in the habit 
fof having us donate them). Neither is 
Mr, Clayton concerned with the fact that 
fwhen world conditions change—when 
bthese shortages of today become the 
|surpluses of tomorrow—the markets of 
ithis country can be flooded with low- 
cost foreign goods; and when that time 
‘comes, there will be emergency tariff 
legislation, passed in a hurry, as was the 
scase in 1921. The Reciprocal Trade Act, 
which is the excuse, if not the author- 
ity, for these widespread tariff cuts, 
expires next June and should not be 
extended. Current agreements just being 
made will run for three years. The vic- 
iousness of the program is best illustrat- 
ed by a cut of 25 per cent on wool, al- 
though the existing tariff does not pro- 
tect the American industry and the 
United States is under necessity of buy- 
ing the entire wool crop. 









































































* * * 


A speaker will report at Boise on the 
result of the investigation of public 
lands, which was devoted largely to 
complaints against the Forest Service. 


Our traffic manager, Charles E. 
Blaine, will report to the executive com- 
mittee on his activities for the year, with 
special emphasis on the pending case 
Ex Parte 166. 

Consideration will be: given also to 
Various pending legislative matters of 
Pnterest to stockmen and to other mat- 
ters looming up but not yet in legisla- 
ptive form. 
; Since the Phoenix convention, several 
mew state junior organizations have been 
perfected and we believe there will be 
Present in Boise the largest representa- 
lon of juniors since the first organiza- 
lon was formed some 10 years ago. 

All stockmen are cordially invited to 
Altend and each state is urged to send 
A strong representation to help formu- 


ate the association’s policies for the 
oming year, 






F, E. MoLuin, Secretary. 
ecember, 1947 


Floridans Meet 


INCE THE SEPTEMBER hurricane 

sections of Florida have had plenty 
of trouble with too much water and the 
subject was one of the top ones at the 
convention of the Florida State Cattle- 
men’s Association recently at St. Peters- 
burg. It was discussed by several speak- 
ers and a resolution asked that officers 
of the association “work closely with 
the United States Engineers Office and 
any other agency in an effort effectively 
to accomplish flood control.” This prob- 
lem is one of drainage and then also one 
of irrigation. 


Speakers included Florida’s governor, 
Millard F. Caldwell who criticized the 
cattlemen for not accepting a program 
he had proposed on flood control two 
years ago, but P. E. Williams, cattleman 
of Davenport, retorted that the associ- 
ation never opposed any water program 
except one setting up a state water con- 
trol authority which would take away 
from landowners every right vested in 
them by the U. S. and state constitu- 
tions. Senator Claude Pepper also spoke 
on the subject. 


Secretary F. E. Mollin of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
reported the good and bad in the Mex- 
ican foot-and-mouth campaign, and said 
that while four out of 16 of infected 
states had been cleared of the disease 
the malady had spread in infected areas. 
Mollin believed that there would be no 
OPA rationing of meat, with its con- 
sumption now the greatest since 1899, 
except for the year 1908. It would be 


unfair to feeders who have got in on a 
high basis to knock prices down by 
wholly upsetting the demand; the pro- 
gram would result in even more short- 
age in the meat supply next spring and 
summer than now forecast. Supplies for 
the next several years, however, are 
likely to be considerable above pre-war 
levels, he said. 


Irlo Bronson, of Kissimmee, president 
and re-elected at the St. Petersburg 
meeting, said that the future cattle out- 
look for Florida is very good and out- 
of-state buyers “exploring new terri- 
tories” are coming more and more to the 
state. He said that the recent floods in 
southern Florida have set a large part 
of the industry back on its heels but 
that the handicaps from floods will be 
overcome. He suggested that if you’re 
a young man and want to get ahead in 
the world you might try cattle raising in 
Florida—“go to the University of Flor- 
ida, study animal husbandry and learn 
about grasses.” 


Senator Spessard Holland of Florida 
spoke on the flood subject and a St. 
Petersburg banker, T. G. Mixon, urged 
fencing and development of better pas- 
tures in the state. 


Other speakers included the associa- 
tion’s vice-president, W. H. Stuart, and 
Charles J. Belden, well known photog- 
rapher, who showed pictures with his 
lecture. Reports and talks were made by 
Secretary Gunn, Assistant Secretary R. 
Elmo Griffin and Senator N. Ray Car- 
roll, who is treasurer of the group. 

Officers named were Mr. Bronson, 
president; E. O. Priday of Punta Gorda, 
Burton Walker of Plant City and Fran- 











The new officers of the Florida association are shown here, left to right: 
President Irlo Bronson, Kissimmee; First Vice-President E. O. Friday, Punta Gorda; 
Second Vice-President Burton Walker, Plant City, and Francis Roberts, Zolfo 


Springs; Treasurer N. Ray Carroll, Kissimmee, and Secretary J. R. Gunn, Kis- 
simmee. 
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cisco Roberts of Zolfo Springs, vice- 
presidents; J. R. Gunn of Kissimmee, 
secretary; State Senator N. Ray Carroll 
of Kissimmee, treasurer, and Mr. 
Griffin, assistant secretary. 


The meeting of the Florida association 
next year will be at Sebring. 


The convened Floridans in their reso- 
lutions asked for congressional appro- 
priation of funds for continued hoof- 
and-mouth eradication activity in Mex- 
ico, that congressional action be taken 
also in regard to disposal of ships’ gar- 
bage and that the American National 
assist in every way in securing such aid; 
opposed rationing or other controls on 
meat; asked for a new state brand law; 
urged a flood control plan for Lake 
Okeechobee and the Kissimmee River 
basin, and the upper and lower St. Johns 
River basins as contributions to the 
progress of the cattle interests of Flor- 
ida; pledged full cooperation with the 
state livestock sanitary board in connec- 
tion with the tick eradication program 
and urged cooperation of federal and 
state authorities in that program. 


Nevada Meeting 


Reno on Nov. 12-18 for the first time 
served as host to members of the Nevada 
State Cattle Association as they con- 
vened for the 13th year. 


Following welcoming addresses and 
response by George Smith, president, 
the stockmen turned their attention to 
a discussion of grazing. Marion Claw- 
son, of the Bureau of Land Management, 
San Francisco, outlined points of dif- 
ference with his department, and sug- 
gested a plan for remedying the situa- 
tion. He touched on the Nicholson re- 
port, which was also taken up in the 
afternoon session by Vernon Metcalf, of 
the Nevada Livestock Production Credit 
Association. Mr. Metcalf stated that 
“The range users should be charged di- 
rectly only for that part of maintenance 


(operation costs) of direct benefit to 
them, the remainder being borne at 
public expense.” 


In connection with the question of a 
uniform state-wide brand law, the dele- 
gates voted for continued investigation 
in the coming year of the state’s needs, 
by a committee previously assigned 
thereto. 

C. E. Favre, of the Forest Service, 
discussed grazing on the national for- 
ests. 

Speakers of the day included Dr. Nick 
Klaich, of the state department of agri- 
culture, discussing diseases prevalent in 
the cattle industry and those specific 
ones found in Nevada. Dr. Joseph H. 
Robertson of the University of Nevada 
pointed out the immediate need of re- 
seeding on some of Nevada’s rangelands. 
Another speaker was Radford Hall, as- 
sistant to F. E. Mollin the executive sec- 
retary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Mr. Hall attended 
from Denver. 

In the convention’s keynote address, 
William B. Wright of Deeth, Nev., pres- 
ident of the American National, spoke 
of the need for public relations work to 
inform the public correctly of the work- 
ings of the livestock industry. “The 
livestock industry, one of the nation’s 
largest and most important,” he stated, 
“does less advertising than any other 
major business. There should be an 
educational program instituted to bring 
the people up to date on the service the 
cattle industry performs for the na- 
tion.” Mr. Wright voiced his commenda- 
tion of the so-called Marshall plan, but 
added it should operate on an incentive 
basis. 

The Nevadans voted to elect five vice- 
presidents instead of two, as heretofore. 
Following re-election of George W. 
Smith of Arthur to the presidency, 
others named were: Russell Weeks, 
Wells, first vice-president; Eddie Mur- 
phy, Arthur; Fred Dressler, Gardner- 
ville; Lee Raborse, Golconda; Jim Wads- 


At the Florida meeting, left to right: P. E. Williams, a second vice-president 
of the American National and former president of the Florida association; F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the American National, and Elmo Griffin, assistant 


secretary of the Florida organization. 
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worth, Pioche—all vice-presidents in the 
order named; William B. Wright, Deeth, 
honorary vice-president; Walter Gilmer. 
Wells, honorary vice-president, and ¢ 
A. Sewell, Elko, secretary-treasurer, 

Ely and Las Vegas were mentioned as 
possible sites for the 1948 convention, no 
decision being definitely made in this 
matter, however. (Meetings of previous 
years have always been held at Winne. 
mucca or Elko.) 

The resolutions approved adoption of 
the.. Marshall Plan, on an_ incentive 
basis; favored cooperation with a food. 
saving program and opposed the feed. 
ing to livestock of only those grains and 
cereals which could better be used ag a 
direct source of human food;. favorej 
reseeding of range lands and water con- 
servation; protested the Forest Servic 
policy of transfer cuts; urged proper in. 
formation of the public about range use 
by livestock men; asked Congress to 
make financially possible completion of 
the Mexican foot-and-mouth eradication 
program; endorsed the preliminary re- 
port and recommendations of the Bar. 
rett Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
commended the central committee of the 
Nevada state grazing boards for its ef- 


forts on behalf of the stockraising in-} 


dustry. 


President Clyde Starr of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association presided over a 
recent directors’ meeting of the organi- 
zation and a succeeding general cattle. 
men’s meeting at which latter event it 
was voted to support the brand board. 
Among talks were those by Jack Keith 
and Eugene Briggs of the Grazing 
and forest services, respectively, who 
discussed reseeding programs. 


Malhuer County Cattle and Horse 
Raisers Association is the name of a new 
livestock group, whose officers are W. W. 
Seott of Willow Creek, Ore., president; 
Carroll Locey of Ironside, vice-president, 
and Art Seal of Jordan Valley, secretary- 
treasurer. A $500 reward has_ been 
posted for evidence leading to conviction 
of anyone stealing livestock from mem- 
bers of the association. 


New secretary-manager of the North 
west Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associatio! 
is R. Leland Ross, Woodward, Okla., whe 
succeeds Bill Bland, it is announced 1! 
the association’s organ, the Northwes 
Oklahoma Cattleman. 


A good crowd turned out for a recel! 
meeting of the Modoc County (Califor 
nia) Cattlemen’s Associatica and ther 
voted to become affiliated with the stat 


organization. Kenneth Flournoy 4! 
Herman Weber were renamed presidet! 
and secretary, respectively ... Anothe 
group which recently became a brane! 
of the CCA is the Siskiyou County Stock 
men’s Association, headed by re-elect 
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President Charles Hammond and Secre- 
tary Morris Prather . . . Other California 
news: The Plumas-Sierra branch (of 
California Cattlemen) has re-elected Roy 
Carmichael president and Louis Genasci 
secretary . . . Graeme Stewart, president 
of the first junior cattlemen’s group to 
be formed in California, urges attendance 
by boys and girls at the state convention 
in Bakersfield, Dec. 12-13, for a further- 
ance of organizational plans. 


Included among speakers at the an- 
nual Lemhi County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion banquet at Salmon, where 200 cat- 
tlemen and their wives gathered, was 
Leon Weeks, secretary of the Idaho Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. Toastmaster was 
L. N. Quartney of Salmon. President of 
the Lemhi association is Milton Slavin, 
Carmen; secretary, Fred Snook, Salmon. 


At a meeting in Greeley, the Colorado 
Farm Bureau has gone on record in fa- 
vor of private ownership of federal lands, 
except for Forest Service land. 


At a September picnic meeting, mem- 
bers of California’s Contra Costa-Ala- 
meda Counties Cattlemen’s Association 
elected Frank King president; R. R. Root, 
vice-president; Howard Wiedemann, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Colorado State Forest Advisory Board 
members and United States forest per- 
mittees (cattle and sheep) have called a 
conference for Jan. 20, 1948, at Denver, 
for a discussion of problems facing them. 
Floyd Beach of Delta is the chairman 
of the cattle board; Dan McIntyre of 
Hotchkiss heads the sheep board. 


January 21, 1948, has been designated 
by the Colorado Stockgrowers and Feeders 
Association as the date for its annual 
mid-winter meeting in Denver. A. Elmer 
Headlee of Monte Vista is the president; 
Dr. B. F. Davis, the secretary. 


Seren 
0 ack ew 
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E. A. Phillips, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Stockgrowers Association and edi- 
tor of “The Montana Stockgrower,” used 
the cover of the Nov. 15 issue to “ad- 
vertise” for 1,000 new members. As the 
opening gun was fired in a county-by- 
county membership campaign, Mr. Phil- 
lips pointed out that “the more members 
the association has, the better job it can 
do;” his aim is to enroll half of the 2,000 
beef cattle producers in the state who 
should be members but who are as yet 
non-members, by convention time. 


The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association has 
been sponsoring a $100 competition of 
boys in a meat animal contest and this 
year Roger Johnson of McCammon has 
been picked to compete at the event 
which is held in Chicago. 


Mrs. M. J. Keith, secretary of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers at Phoenix, re- 
ports in her weekly News Letter that 
the state game protective association 
down there held a hearing several weeks 
ago because the Barrett subcommittee 
did not come to Arizona. Livestock rep- 
resentatives were distinctly in the minor- 
ity, she states, and “it was a hunter’s 
paradise with wide open season on cat- 
tlemen.” Izaak Walton League-ers, 
game and fish commissioners, Forest 
Service personnel and state educational 
association members abounded at the 
meeting. 


At their recent convention in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, wool growers were 
told by Alexander Johnston, University 
of Wyoming wool specialist, that the es- 
tablishment of wool processing plants in 
the West is “entirely feasible, and there 
is no valid reason why they should not 
prosper.” Following his participation in 
a survey trip, the speaker indicated that 
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there is considerable interest among 
eastern manufacturers in the project..He 
discussed probability of a 2112-cent-per- 
pound saving in transportation if wool 
were scoured in western states. The wool 
growers went on record favoring a pub- 
licity program for the industry. 


Around 1,000 people whooped it up at 
Arizona’s annual Yavapai Cattle Grow- 
ers’ barbecue and calf sale in September. 
The 68 calves sold to Falls and Smith of 
Glendale brought $105.25 apiece. The 
Juniors’ bull calf raffle was won by Dan 
Hankin of Prescott. In the judging, pre- 
sided over by Steve Bixby, the first four 
places went to animals shown by the fol- 
lowing: Ralston Rhoades Ranch, Corn- 
ville, first place; Robert Kieckhefer 
ranch, Prescott, second place; Cochran 
ranch, Camp Verde, third place, and 
Bruce Brockett, Rimrock, fourth place. 
The fast-moving barbecue line also pro- 
claimed the “feed” part of the affair a 
success. 


Temporary secretary to the Jefferson 
Davis Association, a local livestock or- 
ganization in Louisiana, is Mrs. A. R. 
McBurney, of Welsh, who has _ been 
holding the office since death of A. R. 
McBurney on Oct. 12. The association 
plans a meeting before the end of the 
year when it will reorganize. 


The Wyoming State Grange has adopt- 
ed a resolution urging immediate repeal 
of the Antiquities Act and that only con- 
gressional action be allowed to set aside 
land areas, with concurrence of state 
legislatures. Other resolutions opposed 
purchase of lands for game and fish 
refuges; asked for “the same right and 
privileges enjoyed by the original states” 
(in connection with public lands); ac- 
cused the Forest Service of a propaganda 
campaign resulting in vicious abuse to 
the iivestock and agriculture industry. 

The three-day meeting took place at 
Buffalo, Wyo. 


Members of the Florida convention party pose for a picture at the farm of Ernest Cobb, Largo. 
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Who is to blame for high prices? The 
finger clearly should be put on “exports 
to Europe.” Despite strenuous denials 
from administration sources that this is 
not the case, there can be little doubt 
that the continued huge exports are the 
major factors. Figures just released for 
September show deliveries to cash-pay- 
ing foreign governments totaled 875,000,- 
000 pounds of food and agricultural com- 
modities. Deliveries for the same period 
under the United States foreign relief 
program totaled about 650,000,000 
pounds. Deliveries to the War Depart- 
ment, largely for civilian relief in oc- 
cupied countries totaled 1,144,000,000 
pounds. Can anyone deny that, had for- 
eign trade been on a normal basis, do- 
mestic prices would have been substan- 
tially lower? 


* * * 


Of course the second important factor 
is the high purchasing power at home; 
but this, too, is stimulated by the im- 
mense foreign trade. Maybe it all has to 
be done, but, granting that to be true, 
every individual consumer in this country 
has to help pay for it through the higher 
prices which are an inevitable accom- 
paniment of such a program. After all, 
it is the purchaser of food and agricul- 


tural products who sets the price—not 
the producer. 
* ES * 

The real worry for agricultural pro- 
ducers is the high cost level on which 
they are now operating. As stated edi- 
torially in this issue (in case you don’t 
read the editorials), total farm produc- 
tion cost in 1946 exceeded gross farm in- 
come for the year 1941. When the turn 
comes, remember also that prices go 
down before costs. ‘ 

Es * * 


Florida cattlemen have many problems 
in common with western cattlemen: mar- 
keting problems, brand inspection, tres- 
pass on private lands, etc. Hunters in 
Florida claim the same right to go any- 
where they please on private property 
that some of their western brethren also 
claim. A news item while the writer 
was attending the Florida convention 
estimated there would be 120,000 hunting 
licenses issued in that state this year. 
Some of the hunters will need boats to 
get around, as large areas still are inun- 
dated since the September storms. If 
only the surplus water, which is a major 
problem in that state, could be diverted 
to the dry areas of the Southwest! An- 
other case of bad distribution. 

se a 


Apparently regional forest officials in 
the Denver area have not heard about 
the congressional investigation of the 
Forest Service, nor of the promise Sec- 


Mercy! —Imagine starting off 
on that long, hard drive without 
her COTTER PELMENAL! 





retary Anderson made the congressiong 
committee last spring to delay cuts for 
1948 until the committee had had an op. 
portunity to complete its work. Man 
protests are reaching this office, of yy. 
tices mailed to permittees in Colorado 
some within a few days of the Gran 
Junction hearing—notifying them of cuts 
both in time of use and in numbers per. 
mitted. One whole area is ordered close 


entirely. 
a 


Congress appears minded to “go slow” 
on. President Truman’s request for 4 
broad grant of power to regiment prac. 
tically all American business. The ey. 
perience with OPA is too fresh in mem. 
ory to warrant another dose at this time 
Two former OPA directors, Leon Hep. 
derson and Chester Bowles, are among 
those most vociferously advocating such 
new controls. Robert Nathan, the father 
of the idea that wages could be sub. 


stantially advanced with no increase jy } 
prices, is another strong advocate. OP4 | 
was bad enough, with men of this type } 


directing its activities, but with a basic 
law somewhat limiting and defining their 
powers. To give unbridled authority t 


the executive department to do as it sees} 
fit, with the close working relation be} 
tween the present administration ani} 


CIO, would be infinitely worse. 


* * * 


Remember the charges repeated many | 


times that the cattlemen were withhold- 


She’ll learn—the hard way —that it doesn’t pay 
to take chances with ‘‘shipping fever.’’ 


Long, hard drives to and from the range, different 
feed, extreme weather—any sudden change can 
bring on ‘‘shipping fever.’’ Be sure your cattle 
won't get it — vaccinate routinely with Cutter 
Pelmenal.* 


Pelmenal is ‘‘alhydrox’’—the exclusive Cutter 
process that holds Pelmenal in the animal’s tissues, 
releases it slowly — like small, repeated doses — 
producing longer, more dependable immunity. 


Get Pelmenal and get results. 


*Cutter trade name 


Berkeley 


Los Angeles « Seattle 
Ft. Worth « San Antonio « Denver 
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attle from the market to save 
ces? Taxes are still as high 
ut the tremendous slaughter 
eaves no opportunity for any 
sm today. It never had any 
n fact, as the slaughter record 
ears clearly shows. Isolated 
may be; but no common prac- 
nature was ever in vogue. 
* * * 


ut vicious circles! The rail- 
their employees are in the 
me. Hearings are being held 
\ilroads’ petition for sharply 
freight rates. Originally the 


requested a 25 per cent raise, 
nded it to 28 per cent in the 


ea and 38 per cent in the East. 


Fresh wage requests are again being an- 
nounced, adding millions to the railroads’ 
operating bill, and before the hearings 
are completed the railroads may amend 
the petition and ask for still greater in- 


creases. 


If trucks are smart enough to 


keep their rates at a more reasonable 
level and not ape the railroads in their 
advancing tariffs, they will be the main 


beneficiaries of the proceedings. 


Both 


railroads and their employes will lose 
if there is further substantial diversion 


to trucks. 


cee 


It has just been announced that Sidney 
Luckman has resigned as Chairman of 
the Food Conservation Committee and 
the assumption is that the committee is 


“through.” The resignation was based 
on the fact that when President Truman 
submitted his program to Congress the 
need for emergency action was over. 


The Luckman committee, due to no par- 
ticular fault of its own, certainly did not 
accomplish much. The program it pro- 
mulgated was not of its own making but 
was handed to it on a platter, although la- 
ter when it became apparent that it was 
ill-conceived and unworkable no one would 
take responsibility for it. The frequent 
changes it suggested were confusing to 
the public and it got so that one almost 
had to read the morning paper to know 
what was legal to eat and when. The 
fewer such committees and the less jug- 
gling by the government with the daily 
habits of the people the better. 


NO GRAIN FOR MANY 
MEAT ANIMALS 


An interesting fact is that 50 per cent 
of all meat of all kinds produced in the 
United States is grown without the feed- 
ing of any grain at all. In the case of 
cattle, more than 80 per cent of all beef 
produced was grown without the feeding 
of grdin of any kind—the animals being 
grown on roughage, grass, beet pulp and 
a large number of other foods unsuitable 
for human consumption. For example, 
two-thirds of the area of the United 
States is in grass which would be ‘wasted 
if there were no-animals to consume it 
and convert it into meat. 





ACTS LIKE'SMALL, REPEATED DOSES (2222/2, 


Cutter’s “alhydrox” Vaccines include — 


That’s right, Scottie— and here’s why — 


The ideal way to protect your livestock against disease 
would be with small, repeated doses of vaccine. But that 
would take too much time — and money —and help. 


And why bother? —when you can get the same results with 






Cutter’s “alhydrox” Vaccines! 


Alhydrox is short for “aluminum hydroxide adsorbed”— an 
exclusive Cutter process. This is how it works for you — 


Ordinary vaccines are mostly excreted before they 
have time to produce full immunity. But “alhydrox” 
vaccines are held in the animal’s tissues until every 
drop is used—released slowly to produce longer, 


sounder immunity. 


OTN Wal ae lye t 
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Hoot mon! 
Cutter’s “alhydrox” Vaccines 
are your best protection buy! 


PREPACKAGING MAKES STRIDE 

Evidently the pre-packaging of meat 
and its sale in that form is further along 
the road than many of us suspected. 
Business Week runs a story on it and 
says that the innovation has made its 
biggest stride on the West Coast where, 
in southern California, nearly 100 self- 
service markets are selling such meats 
in a big way. In the Midwest and the 
East, too, there are a number of impor- 
tant outlets and the idea seems more and 
more to be engaging the attention of 
meat retailers. So far, most of the pre- 
packaging is done not in packing plants 
but in the back of the store that retails 
the meat. Union resistance to the mech- 
anization involved evidently is spotted 
but it is one hitch that must be reckoned 
with in the progress of this new way of 
retailing meat. Other hurdles are con- 
sumer resistance and shortage of neces- 
sary material for the pre-packaging. 


NDAC GETS LAND GIFT 


In North Dakota the agricultural col- 
lege at Fargo has received from the citi¢ 
zens of that town a gift of 310 acres of 
land. A sum of $31,000 was raise@_ 
among Fargo businessmen by popular ~ 
subscription for the purpose, through ef- > 
forts of a special committee of the cham-~ 
ber of commerce. The land will be used, 
as a huge laboratory for experiments 
in animal husbandry, livestock nutritidn: 
and disease control. 

id 








Pelmenal* —dependable protection against 
ping fever” and associated diseases. 


Blacklegol*—lifetime immunity to Blackleg with 
one shot. 


“ship- 


Charbonol*— one-shot seasonal protection against 
anthrax. 


Protect yourself—with the best protection for your livestock. 
Buy Cutter “alhydrox” Vaccines. 


*Cutter trade name 


YOUR NAME 


YOUR ADDRESS _ 


Mail this coupon or write to: 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, Dept. 3-A Berkeley I, California 
for your free copy of "The Control of Animal Diseases.”’ 


Ta cathy 


Los Angeles « Seattle 
Ft. Worth « San Antonio «+ Denver 












BEEF TARIFF CHANGES 


The paragraph on changes in the cattle 
and beef tariff, as announced by the 
USDA is as follows: 


“On live cattle weighing less than 200 
pounds or over 700 pounds, the 1% cent 
duty per pound has not been changed 
but the quotas to which this rate applies 
have been increased. In the case of cattle 
weighing less than 200 pounds, the new 
quota is 200,000 head per year compared 
to 100,000 head prior to the new agree- 
ment, and for cattle weighing 700 pounds 


or more, the new quota is 400,000 head, 
as against the previous annual quota of 
225,000 head. Only 120,000 head of the 
new quota on heavy cattle can enter the 
United States in any three-month period, 
compared to the old quarterly quota of 
60,000 head. Imports in excess of the 
quotas will be dutiable at 2% cents per 
pound. However, quotas on both types 
remain suspended and rates for all 
entries remain at 1% cents per pound 
until the President proclaims termina- 
tion of the unlimited national emer- 
gency. The new United States import 





Butte, Mont., centered in a mining community, recently held its first 4-H live- 
stock show, afterwards described as a decided success. The calf scrambles, which 
were a busy and entertaining part of the event, are pictured here. At the top, some 
of the boys are just catching up with the herd. Since the kids far outnumbered the 
animals, it made for quite a bit of competition. In the lower shot the girls, who 
had their own separate scramble, are seen going after their prizes. The difference 


between the two scrambles, it is explained, was that the calves the girls were to 


catch already had ropes on their necks. Both the girls’ group and the boys’ group 
had to drag, haul or carry their quarries over a finish line. Successful participants 
must care for their calves, raise them and enter them in another contest at Butte 
next year. Thirty-six in all were given away. 
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rate on beef and veal, fresh, chilled op 
frozen, will be 3 cents a pound instead 
of the previous rate of 6 cents a pound” 

The duty on raw wool was cut 25 per 
cent on a variable scale. 


| Traffic Notes | 


Chas. E. Blaine, traffic expert of 
Phoenix, Ariz., put on the major case for 
the cattle and wool interests at the hear. 


ing in Salt Lake City in Ex Parte 166, f 
the request of the railroads for a generaj } 


increase in freight rates. He introduced 
detailed rate exhibits showing that other 
commodities (sugar, citrus fruits, vege. 
tables, mine products, etc.) have been 
favored with limited increases in the 
past in similar cases until livestock rates 
now stand at a disadvantage and asked 
that no advance be made on such rates 
until there has been a leveling out of 
the rate structure. 


Witnesses also included William B. 
Wright, president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; Tom 
Arnold, chairman of the transportation 
committee of that organization; Jim 
Hooper, secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association; Irv T. Jacobs of 
the Wasatch Loan Corporation and the 
Production Livestock Marketing organ- 
ization, Salt Lake City, and “Doc” Gard- 
ner of Montana. 

* * * 


Charles E. Blaine, American National 
traffic manager, Phoenix, Ariz., has re- 
ceived notification from the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
that that line is establishing a schedule 
for the movement of livestock from 
Kansas City to Los Angeles with only 
two stops for feed, water and rest—the 
first at Clovis, N. M.; the second at Sel- 
igman, Ariz. Shipments not affected are 
those on which instructions contemplate 
unloading for watering every 24 hours. 

* * * 

Mr. Blaine also informs us that he has 
closed his files on the subject of a pro- 
posal to charge for the weight of dead 
animals at destination where animals 
have died en route and were removed. 
Advice from the NPCFB (North Pacific 
Coast Freight Bureau) is that the des- 
tination weight of live animals will be 
the basis upon which freight charges 
are assessed, which is as it should be, 
Mr. Blaine declared. 


BIG CANNED BEEF ORDER 

Following upon the August test pul- 
chase by the USDA of 1,000,000 pounds 
of canned meat for resale to the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization to feed 
Europe’s needy, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson on Nov. 7 approved an expall- 
sion of the plan. Under it, at least 50; 
000,000 pounds of canned meat will be 
bought in Mexico between now and July 
1, 1948. 


It’s easy to recognize an American al 
a bull fight; HE cheers for the BULL: 
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Joe Smith has found that good, healthy calves, stronger calves and faster 
t he has } breeding stock, good range and the growth than they used to on a single, 
fa pro. | winter feeding of good Purina Check- high-protein ingredient. Feed Check- 
of deat | ers result in big calf crops year after ers from early December until spring 


imals I 
aaa year. In fact, thousands of good ranch- grass comes. Your Purina Dealer or 
Pacific | ™@a have swung to Checkers because Salesman can supply you with Purina 


the des. | the variety of proteins, vitamins, car- Range Checkers or Range Breeder 
will be bohydrates and minerals is helping Checkers right away. See them, or 
charges | their calf crops. They are getting more write or wire your closest Purina Mill. 


ould be, 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY ; 

- Denver ° Ft. Worth 2 Pocatello a Kansas City ° Wichita 
“ww | New Purina Range BREEDER Checkers Fortified with Vitami 
a ee 
riculture When weather or range conditions are unusually bad .. . or 
1 expal- when you want exceptionally good calf crops... Purina 
east 7 now offers new Range BREEDER Checkers. These new 
-— uly Checkers, better even than regular Range Checkers, are 

fortified with a high level of vitamin A, a definite aid to 

breeding, calving, and heavy milk flow. Ask your Purina 
rican at 


BULL! Dealer or write us about this great new range feed. 
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Neckyoke 


Jones 
Says: 





Presydent Truman wants us to dig 
aroun’ an’ git out the ol’ red tokins 
again, an’ to have some feller tell us 
what price we kin git fer our beef 
cattle. Gittin’ by Congress with such 
a programmey is kinda like tryin’ to 
stuff butter down a bob-cat’s throat 
with a red hot awl—it comes under 
the headin’ of difficult work. Looks 
like the CIO, which has been hollerin’ 
for another OPA, is goin’ to git disap- 
pointed. The air is full of experts 
these days. Anybody who kin take 
the Department of Agerculshure’s fig- 
gers on the amount of grain an’ cat- 
tle they is in the country, figger a 
few minnits with a pensil, an’ then 
tell what is goin’ to happen in the 
comin’ years, is called a expert. To 
be a expert, you don’t need to know 
nothin’ yourself—but you jest got to 
take the same figgers that every- 
boddy else takes, juggle ’em aroun’ a 
little—an’ the answer makes you a 
expert. My ol’ pardner, Greasewood, 
he sez a expert is a feller who knows 
more ’n’ more about less ’n’ less. 


Noboddy has sed nothin’ in Wash- 
ington about openin’ the chutes an’ 
turnin’ out a lot of goviment flunkeys 
to grass an’ savin’ a little tax money. 
The jack pot is gettin’ to be purty big 
—an’ fellers toss aroun’ bilyuns an’ 
billyuns like it was $2.98. A Sochilist 
is a feller who wants to divide up 
everything equal. The only thing 
them Eurupeen Sochilists has got to 
divide up is trouble—an’ if your good 
ol’ Unkle Sam ain’t careful, he’s goin’ 
to have more than his share of it. It 
don’t take a heck of a smart feller to 
git messed up in some other feller’s 
fambly rows. Most Americans is 
pessimistic about sendin’ money over 
to Eurup—an’ mebbe the Eurupeens 
figgers this is a good thing because 
if you borrey money from a pessimist 
he don’t expeck to git it back anyway. 
A feller wonders if insted of betterin’ 
Eurupe we won’t be gettin’ in the same 
shape like the feller who was pretty 
full an’ he come along an’ seen a 
friend layin’ out in the street. He 
looks at him a minnit an’ sez, “I cain’t 
pick you up an’ take you home, but 
I kin lay down with you!” We don’t 
like to see nobody starvin’—but ain’t 
too set on starvin’ ourselves. When 
they quit anteyin’ in the chips—they 
ain’t makin’ friends an’ influencin’ 
people. Noboddy loves a flat man.— 
F.H.S. 

























On invitation of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson to meet at Washington 


Nov. 13 to attend a world food emer- 
geney meeting, President William B. 
Wright of the American National tele- 
graphed the secretary as follows: 

“Regret late receipt your letter pre- 
cludes my attendance. Assure you our 
industry anxious co-operate in any con- 
structive program of abundance as op- 
posed to a negative one of scarcity. We 
believe much saving of items needed 
can be accomplished through substitu- 
tion, efficient use and curtailed waste. 
You ask what our industry can do to 
augment situation. We can participate. 
We can assist, educate. We can gladly 
co-operate in any voluntry program de- 
signed to maintain appropriate balances 
over the longer pull.” 


William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev., presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock 
Association, on Nov. 7-8 attended a 
meeting in Chicago called by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce dealing with land 
subjects. Mr. Wright is a member of the 
natural resources committee and soil 
conservation subcommittee of the na- 
tional chamber. Activity of this kind is 
good evidence that the important basic 
resource of the West—grass—is now 
getting more general recognition from 
outside groups. 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
|ubbevon‘aneebeotamp nnn actA Aras Ich 







The President, in his mess.ge to th, 
special session of Congress, asked for , 
10-point control program to cope with 
the high-price problem: (1) That ¢qp, 
sumer and bank credit be controlled; (9 
that commodity speculation be controle 
(3) that export controls be strengthened: 
(4) that transportation facilities be aljp. 
cated; (5) that livestock be marketed 
grain-conserving weights; (6) that foo; 
conservation be encouraged here and foo 
production increased abroad; (7) tha 


essential, scarce commodities be allp.f 


cated; (8) that rents be firmly controllg 


(9) that scarce food which “basically af.f 
fects the cost of living” be rationed; (10)f 


that price ceilings be imposed on good 
and on wages where necessary for maip. 
ing the price ceilings. He would also jp. 
duce by law “the marketing of livestoc 
and poultry at weights and: grades tha; 


represent the most efficient utilzatio; 


of grain.” 


USE OF TAYLOR FUNDS 


In California the state attorney gen.f 
eral has just ruled that “The funds &.} 


posited in the state treasury pursuant 


to Sec. 10 of the Taylor grazing law ani} 
apportioned to counties as provided inf 
Sec. 8555, Public Resources Code, may be 


expended by such counties only for 


range improvements and for control off 
predators and may not be used to pay} 
part of the salary of the district grazier,} 


who is a federal employee.” 


The decision is regarded as important 
to the district advisory boards, which} 
direct the expenditure of such funds. 


It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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For Information Call or Write 


Cattle 


DENVER 2, COLO. 


een OFFERINGS include a good bunch 
of uniform long yearling heifers . . . sorted 
and offered in three grades, all of the same 


Tel. TAbor 5602 


Company F 
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Shows and Sales 
Forney Sale Held in Nebraska 


Buyers from Wyoming, South Dakota 
and Nebraska attended the mid-Novem- 
ber sale of Herefords at the Hubert H. 
Forney & Sons ranch near Chadron, 
Nebr. There, James Henderson of Hem- 
ingford, Nebr., paid the top price of 
$1,500 and Lyle Phipps of Whitman, 
Nebr., paid next-high of $950. On the 
76 bulls that changed hands in the auc- 
tion, an average of $556 was set. 


MIDWEST HEREFORD SALE 


An attractive bunch of cattle featured 
the November sale and show of the Mid- 
west Hereford Association at Holyoke, 
Colo. Amidst snowy condition, buyers 
took 55 head for a $21,995 total ($400 
average); 20 bulls brought $7,520; 35 
females sold for $14,475. The reserve 
champion in the show chalked up the 
sale’s top price of $830; next-high was 
$740, while the female champion went 
for $700, closely followed by a $675 sec- 
ond-high. 


NORTHEAST NEW MEXICO SALE 


The champion of the fifth annual 
Northeast New Mexico Hereford Breed- 
ers Show and Sale at Raton, N. M., in 
November set a new record price on 
bulls there, for its owner, the TO Ranch, 
also of Raton. The animal, TO Prince 
Domino 20th, was bought by A. F. Col- 
lins, Baca Grant Ranch of Crestone, 
Colo., for $21,500. 

The 91 head consigned in the sale 
brought an average price of $985. 


BILLINGS SALE RECORD 


Almost 500 head were entered in the 
recent annual show and sale of Short- 
horn feeder cattle at Billings, Mont., 
under joint sponsorship of the Montana 
Shorthorn Breeders Association and the 
American Shorthorn Association. A new 
record was set at Billings for steer calves 
when 16 out of a 20-head top load 
brought $30 per cwt. for an average of 
399 pounds per animal. The next price 
was $27 per cwt.; the third, $26.25. Top 
price for heifer calves was $24, paid for 
56 head weighing 453 pounds each, fol- 
lowed by $23 and $22 averages. 


IDAHO SALES 


Leon Weeks, secretary of Idaho Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, reports that the 
association Pocatello bull sale hit a high 
mark even though the day was stormy. 
In the sale the animals are classified in- 
to A, B and C groups, and 16 A bulls 
averaged $477.50, 33 B bulls averaged 
$364.25 and 31 C bulls $296.33. Four- 
teen heifers averaged $280.30. At a ban- 
quet after the sale, Radford Hall, as- 
sistant to the secretary of the American 
National, made a talk on association 
matters. 

* oo * 


At the Twin Falls Hereford sale on 
December, 1947 





250 Serviceable-Age Hereford Bulls For Sale 






These bulls are conveniently 
located at our 2 Bar 2 Ranch, 
4 miles southeast of Denver on > 
State Highway No. 83. Call or 
write us regarding this offer- 
ing. P. O. BOX 779, DENVER 1, COLORADO 


MESSERSMITH'S HEREFORDS | 


Still available (we sold all our females) are 35 long yearling bulls, 
some in each price class. 
Write for information to 


F. E. MESSERSMITH, Alliance, Nebr. 






TER HEREFORDS 


co COLORADO aha 9" 
Rg 3 


Paint a Brighter Future with Modern Painter Herefords 
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Oct. 25, top bull sold was by E. P. Reese ord in the four years that the Tri-State 
of Shoup, Ida., to R. S. Frame of Twin’ Hereford Futurity has been held at 
Falls, for $1,800. This is the highest Miles City, Mont., were paid in the 1947 


price paid by a buyer at an Idaho Cat- edition of that Montana-North Dakota- 
tlemen’s Association Hereford sale, said Wyoming event late in October. 


Leon Weeks, secretary of the associa- Top-of-the-sale was Prince Mischief, 
tion. Average on the 168 Herefords was grand champion bull, which brought 
$402. Two th dw th 

$402. Two thousand was tops at the 560) from a Spokane buyer. A Mon- 


Angus sale the previous day. The bull tanan bought the reserve champion bull 
came from the Henry and Stephens herd a+ g3.500. All heifer price records were 


at Gooding and went to Quayle Brothers broken by the top female, a Wyoming 


of Dingle. Total sales from the 46 An- or : 
> try that sold for $2,725. S d-high 
gus animals sold reached $19,565. a ick ai an 2 = ee 


Sixty-seven animals were sold, 47 


TRI-STATE FUTURITY bulls going for an average price of $998 


The highest average prices of rec- and 20 females for an $861 average. 


PE 4 2 “iy “¥ 
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Grand champion carload at the third annual feeder cattle show and sale in 
Chicago consisted of Herefords exhibited by F. C. DeBerard of Kremmling, Colo., 
and brought $56.75 per cwt. Reserve grand champions were Angus shown by J. 
Hadley of North Platte, Nebr., and sold for $50 per cwt. Champion Shorthorns, year- 
ling steers, were shown by Josef Winkler of Castle Rock, Colo. The 10 top carloads 
in all classifications were clipped and carefully groomed for the show. 


23 





POLLED HEREFORDS SELL 

The American Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation sale, held last month at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., set a new world-record 
price on Polled Hereford bulls with the 
purchase of Alf Choice Domino 6th at 
$35,000. John M. Lewis & Sons, Larned, 
Kan., sold the animal to A. G. Rolfe, 
Poolesville, Md. Lewis & Sons also had 
the topselling female in Alf Bluebonnet 
17th. Robert Ivens of Johnson City, 
Tenn., paid $4,200 to get her. Many cat- 
tlemen from the West attended. 





86 TOP HEAD 


WESTERN SLOPE HEREFORD SALE 

An average of $496 was placed on the 
69 bulls sold at the fourth annual show 
and sale of the Western Slope Here- 
ford Association in Grand Junction, Colo. 
A sale top of $1,500 was paid for a 
DeGerard & Reagor entry bought by 
Tucker McClure of Basalt, Colo. The 
bull judged sale champion brought $1,050 
to his exhibitors, Switzer & Field of 
Gunnison. The show’s reserve cham- 
pion, shown by Claude H. Rees & Son 
of Rifle went for $1,150. 





AT GRAND NATIONAL 

Westerners made news at the third 
annual Grand National Livestock Expo- 
sition in San Francisco when the Bar 13 
Ranch at Sheridan, Wyo., exhibited the 
grand champion steer for the second 
time in a row... The A Bar A Ranch 
Encampment, Wyo., had the grand cham. 
pion pen of five Hereford feeder calves 

. . Robertson Hereford Ranch, Sara. 
toga, Wyo., had the grand champion car. 
load of feeder cattle ... J. F. Miller 
Hayden, Colo., top Hereford females.’ 





AT AUCTION ON DEC. 17 


All 86 Lots Delivered 
Free Anywhere In U, S. 


19 top herd sire prospects. 

1 proven sire, Jr. Mixer 51st. 
16 bred two-year-old heifers. 
25 open yearling heifers (sold 

with breeding privileges). 
20 productive bred cows. 
8 rugged range bulls. 








Right, Gem Essar 14th 


A good headed low set son 
of Royal Essar 9th. His ex- 
cellent breeding and individ- 
uality makes him good 
enough for any herd. 


Left, Pearl Capitola 4th 


Shown successfully by us 
and sired by the prepotent 
T. Royal Rupert 98th. She 
is carrying the services of 
Gem Beau Zento, and should 
make a valuable brood cow. 


GEM BEAU ZENTO 


Our top young herdsire, and 
half-brother to the premier 
$51,000.00 bull. His sire, Beau 
Zento 54th, has made an un- 
equaled record, and his dam (in 
our breeding herd) has a good 
calf every year. Many top 
heifers carry Gem Beau Zento’s 
services. 








"GEMS OF HEREFORDS" 


Ernest E. Fields & Sons 
24 


Bill Hientz, Herdsman 


GOODING, IDAHO 


Sam Gardner, Feeder 
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(Continued 
from Page 9) 


Expor s Share the Blame 


ROBAB ON THE THEORY that if repeated enough 
P times will become established as a fact, we are be- 
ing told it domestic demand and not exports is re- 
sponsible f-" our high prices. No one will deny that there 
ig a great | »mestic demand and that it has pushed up prices 
but it is al: true that exports are a part of this demand and 
have a muc greater influence on prices here than the amount 
exported wuld indicate when compared with total domestic 
consumptio 

The proponents of the argument say that exports amount 
only to such and such a percentage of the domestic supplies 
and cannot therefore have any marked effect on prices. Re- 
cently expo:ts have made up about 8 per cent of total food 
supplies in the United States, and because this is so smali 
a percentage of the whole, it is supposed not to have any ef- 


fect on prices, according to the argument. A similar argument 
was used when the administration wanted to lower tariffs on 
cattle and eef—by showing that total imports were only a 
small percentage of the total U. S. cattle numbers—but in 
hearings the cattle industry was able to show that this small 
percentage of extra receipts—8 per cent in the particular case 
—often had the effect of breaking the prices in central markets 
50 eents or more per cwt. 


The United States in 1946-47 exported to Europe some 
11,700,000 long tons of food, of which 9,400,000 tons were 
grains and grain products. Growers of the grains certainly 
have been aware of this extra demand and certainly have acted 
accordingly and the result has been substantially higher prices. 
and these higher prices have spread to feed as well as food 
grains and have raised the cost of the processed article 
whether bread or meat. 

This of course does not involve the question of the nee 
for shipments of food abroad, which we have every reason to 
believe is abundantly justified, but it is proper that the respon- 
sibility for high prices be placed where it belongs—on export 
demand as well as domestic demand. 



















A Monologue 


I’m just a burro of the hills, begrudged 
enough to eat. 

The ranchers drive me from his land to 
graze on village street. 

I’m set upon by dogs and man, I’m cursed 
and struck with stones; 

I forage everywhere I may to strengthen 
flesh and bones. 


It seems that memories of some forget the 
years gone by 

When trails around these mountain peaks 
were made by such as I. 

They fed us then and cared for us; we loafed 
when work was slack, 

But packed the high-grade from the mines— 
and carried timber back. 


If ranchers needed pork and flour, if roads 
were blocked with snow, 

We'd pick our way along a ledge where man 
could scarcely go. 

They found no job too tough for us, nor task 
we wouldn’t do; 

We trudged the trails by thousands then—but 
now we’re just a few. 

The buffalo has gone beyond. Wheat grows 
where once he fed; 

The burro lives by sufferance, but soon we'll 
all be dead. 

We hope some “Hard-rock” makes a strike, high 
in those skies of blue, 

And lets us earn our hay and oats the way we 
used to do. 

—WALTER B. WEARE. 


December, 1947 















JOHN CLAY 


Over 60 years’ experience 
im the conduct 

of the 

Livestock Commission 
Business 

msures the patrons of 


JOHN CLAY 


& COMPANY 


First class service in every re- 
spect gained only by a well bal- 
anced sales department manned 
by Salesmen of ability, experi- 


ence and integrity. 







When shipping to any one of 
the central markets consign 


to— 














& COMPANY 










DENVER, COLORADO 














With Houses Also At 








Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., East St. 

Louis, Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., Chicago, 

Ill., Fort Worth, Texas, San Antonio, Texas, 
Ogden, Utah 













































The Month's Markets 
By H. W. French 


NEVENNESS CONTINUED AS A 

feature of the cattle market all 
month, and the spread in prices widened. 
In most instances and at most markets 
high good and choice, 
fed steers commanded [ 
more premium than 
earlier in the season, | 
partly because of the 
moderate supply of [| 
long - fed offerings. | 
During the_ second | 
week of November | 
Kansas City reported | 
the largest run of 
grain-fed steers since 
February although 
most of the offerings 
graded only high me- 
dium to good. 

Most markets had fairly liberal re- 
ceipts during the month, and rangers 
still are making up the big end of the 
supply at Denver where stockers and 
feeders have been predominating and 
selling well. There have been marked 
fluctuations in prices for slaughter cat- 
tle but as a whole grain-fed steers and 
heifers, particularly when grading high 
good or better, found a ready outlet even 
on the up markets. 


The future is still uncertain, yet most 
of those allied with the cattle industry 





Mr. French 


INATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW 


are bullish rather than bearish. Badly 
mixed signs seem to make little differ- 
ence with feeder buyers who are per- 
forming as though only higher prices 
are ahead. Packers have been complain- 
ing about the movement of dressed beef 
in most areas, though the outlet in New 
York has broadened. At that point 
choice carcass beef in mid-November 
was commanding 52 cents against 47% 
cents a short time ago and 57% cents 
several months ago before agitation for 
lower meat prices developed. 

Crop prospects as of Nov. 1 were 
mostly maintained or slightly improved 
as October weather was favorable for 
maturing, curing and harvesting crops. 
The corn crop improved in quality more 
than quantity as the estimate was down 
12,000,000 bushels from Oct. 1. Soft 
corn was reduced to a small area, most- 
ly adjacent parts of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan and in the Northeast. Pro- 
duction of all grains, including wheat, 
oats, barley and rye already harvested, 
will total 142,000,000 tons, of which only 
97,500,000 tons is feed grain. The 45,- 
000,000 tons of food grains is the largest 
total in history. 

Stocks of grain remaining in all posi- 
tions as of Oct. 1 indicate a supply of 
between 85,000,000 and 90,000,000 tons 
of grain available for feed in the United 
States during the remainder of the sea- 
son. This compares with 107,750,000 
tons the previous season. The. supply 


DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 








the year to date is $36.75; yet one load 















per animal unit is 10 per cent more +); , 
fed during 1935-39, but is 20 per ps oe th 
less than fed last year. rh si 
§, 
Slaughter Up in 1948 
Slaughter under federal inspection in that sales 
October was sharply expanded except above. 
for sheep and lambs, which showed Many 2 
around 300,000 decrease. During the short-fed 
first 10 months of the year cattle § the next 
slaughter approximated 12,842,000, up | time has 
over 4,000,000 from a year ago, while } be behind 
the calf slaughter at 6,498,000 was close § feds has 
to 2,000,000 above last year. Hog slaugh. } comparat 
ter at 37,360,000 gained 4,333,000 from } dition de 
a year ago, and sheep and lamb Slaugh- } not have 
ter at 13,744,000 was down over 3,000,00( In sor 
compared with the corresponding 1) packers 
months in 1946. some ste 
The tremendous slaughter of cattle | that they 
and calves so far this year should have | able supt 
considerable influence on the supply in | the run 
1948. If producers are cutting into their | Feeder 
breeding herds it will mean shorter sup. } heifers b 
plies, and certainly there will be fewer } discount 
cattle and calves on farms and ranches } low that 
on Jan. 1, 1948. Many feeders may have} puring 
this thought in mind in buying cattle at } goers a 
this time without hesitation and at average 
record prices. ing from 
Price Trends ing week 
The more the prospects and trend for | Y@° lat 
cattle prices are discussed, the more one instance 
finds bullish ideas, and for months many other cl: 
have been predicting $40 beef steers at ly so sh 
Chicago although the practical top for} Mid-N 
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of prime 1,220-pound steers reached $38 
ground the riddle of November. Even if 
240 is recorded later. this year or early 
ts 1948 it does not necessarily follow 
that sales will be abundant at $35 and 


above. 

Many are looking for an abundance of 
short-fed steers at the markets during 
the next 30 to 60 days, and before that 
time has elapsed the range supply will 
be behind us. After this mass of short- 
feds has been marketed there may be a 
comparative shortage and if this con- 
dition develops the buyers certainly will 
not have control of the market. 


In some sections of the country the 
packers are taking short-fed heifers and 
some steers to put in the feedlots so 
that they will be assured of a reason- 
able supply of good to choice beef should 
the run at the markets fall sharply. 
Feeder buyers frequently are taking 
heifers because they are obtainable at a 
discount with comparable steers far be- 
low that of most years. 


During the last week of October beef 
steers at Chicago which graded below 
average choice suffered a decline rang- 
ing from $1 to $2.50, and in the follow- 
ing week high medium to average choice 
were largely $1.50 to $2.50 higher, with 
instances aS much as $3 up. Changes on 
other classes also were severe, yet hard- 
ly so sharp as those on steers. 


Mid-November prices for high good to 
choice beef steers were unevenly 25 cents 
to $1 higher than a month earlier, and 
in the meantime medium and low good 
declined mostly $1. Best heifers held 
firm but others were largely 75 cents to 
$1 higher. Good cows were anywhere 
from 50 cents to $2 higher, cutter to 
medium advancing mostly $1. On the 
other hand, canners and cutters were 50 
cents to $1 lower. Most of the bulls 
were steady to 50 cents higher, while 
calves and vealers were mostly un- 
changed, although compared with the 
month’s high time displayed $1 decline. 


Most of the good to choice beef steers 
sold at $26.50 to $35 and medium to good 
sold chiefly at $23 to $27, depending 
upon whether they were offered early 
or late, some common lightweights going 
down to $16.25. Medium 1,150- to 1,250- 
pound Montana grass-fat steers sold to 
$22.50 to $24.50. Short-fed steers up- 
ward from 1,000 pounds were under 
pressure at the close, showing an un- 
even decline in the face of a steady mar- 
ket for choice long-feds. 


Not to be outdone by an all-time high 
price of $38 for prime fed steers, strictly 
choice heifers created a new record of 
$33.50, some others selling up to $33. 
Most of the good to choice cleared at 
$25.50 to $31.50, common and medium 
gtassers going at $15 to $21. Most good 
cows cleared at $17.50 to $20.50 but on 
the high spots many reached $21 and the 
extreme top was $22. Common and me- 
dium often sold at $13.50 to $16.50. Can- 
hers and cutters worth $11 to $13.75 
early finished at $9 to $12.75. Most of 
the good bulls scored $18 to $19, best 
reaching $19.50. Good to choice vealers 


December, 1947 


often went at $26 to $28 but best closed 
at $27. 


Feeding Down 

Going into November the number of 
cattle on feed was smaller than a year 
ago. The reduction is less marked than 
seemed probable a month ago. The big- 
gest decrease in the Corn Belt is in the 
western section, especially in Iowa. 
Feeding in the western states is up be- 
cause of the gains in Colorado and Cal- 
ifornia. Feeding in’ the Great Plains 
areas is down because of continued 
drouth and lack of wheat pastures. 


filling their feedlots freely for the past 


ance of feed and, with the sugar beet 
harvest about complete, are ready for 
cattle. Many of them had been waiting 
out the market in the hope that replace- 
ment prices would drop but with a con- 
tinued strong trend they have changed 
their ideas and begun buying liberally. 

Some increase is feeding operations 
may be expected in the Scottsbluff area 
in western Nebraska and southeastern 
Wyoming. Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Utah will show some increase but a 
reduction is anticipated in Oregon and 
Washington. There will be a big in- 


many Wyoming feeders this year. 


Northern Colorado feeders have been j crease in California, which received 


month or more as they have an abund- 
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and Fat Stock Show 
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Big movements of cattle from New 








JANUARY 30 —FEBRUARY 8 - 1948 


In co-operation with breeders’ associations and exhibitors of Live- 
stock the Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show has estab- 
lished its season earlier than in former years. The 1948 Stock Show 
will open on January 30 with what promises to be the finest ex- 
hibition of Livestock in Stock Show history. New buildings will 
provide excellent accommodations. The World’s Original Indoor 
Rodeo will be presented every afternoon and night. See Rodeo At 


Livestock Entries Close December 15 We xe 
Write for Premium List w) 
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Mexico and Texas have been reported, 
many of them going through the Den- 
ver gateway and a liberal number hav- 
ing been offered on the Denver market 
where the replacement demand continues 
unusually urgent though prices are 
higher than at many of the other mar- 
kets. Attractive quality was partly re- 
sponsible for the broad demand as flesh 
condition of most offerings was ideal. 


The market for stockers and feeders 
has been irregular at most market cen- 
ters, some reporting recent declines 
while others enjoyed the highest prices 
of the season. Only within the past 
month did the demand for calves show 
much improvement, and currently this 
class is moving as readily as the older 
animals. 

As the range season is drawing to a 
close, the supply of stockers and feeders 
is diminishing and going into December 
it may be necessary for feeder buyers to 
take short-fed cattle instead of “green” 
offerings if they are to get all the cattle 
they want for the winter and spring sea- 





THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
© 11 %2-0z. Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

® Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


"This Side Up" 


An extension poultryman at Wash- 
ington State College, Fred Frasier, 
advises that the position of an egg de- 
termines its “keeping quality” to a 
large extent. It should always be 
packed with the big end up, because 
eggs breathe through the cell at the 
large end. When an egg is placed 
with the big end down it literally 
smothers, losing freshness two to three 
times faster than if properly packed, 
says Mr. Frasier. 


Prices at mid-November in Chicago 
were not so high as a month earlier and 
steers on country account were mostly 
25 to 50 cents lower. Heifer quotations 
were steady to strong, with choice quot- 
able higher. Cows suitable for country 
purposes were called steady, but at 
other points the tendency was higher, 
particularly at the markets adjacent to 
sugar beet areas where such aged 
females were needed to utilize the beet- 
tops. 

Most of the good to choice stocker and 
feeder steers at Chicago were taken at 
$20 to $24.50, but short-fed 1,000-pound 
offerings went out as high as $26. Many 
of the feeders at “river” markets sold 
at $25 to $26 where they graded choice, 
some short two-year-olds at Denver 
reaching $26.10. Most of the good to 
choice feeding heifers sold at $18 to 
$21.50, some choice passing $22. Me- 
dium to good cows easily made $13 to 
$15. Many good to choice steer calves 
sold at $20 to $25, but fancy ones which 
usually sold for calf club purposes went 
at much higher figures. 


Hogs 

Seasonal increased hog _ receipts 
brought about a sharp but continued de- 
cline in prices although occasionally 
there were temporary upturns. Near 
the close sales were the lowest> since 
July, and compared with the middle of 
October barrows and gilts were $3 to $5 
lower, while sows were $4.50 to $5.25 
lower. As heavy hogs get scarces they 
will sell nearer the top of the market, 
especially with a strong market for fats. 


Some price recovery is expected soon, 
but there are many who believe that the 
low spot for the season has yet to be 
reached. Based on the selling prices of 
cattle and with steady cold weather at 
hand, which always brings an increase in 
demand for pork, it would be natural 
for hogs to work upward. 

During the fore part of November 
best barrows and gilts at Chicago scored 
$26.25 for the month’s high point, and 
at that time relatively few sows sold 
above $24.50, yet on.the close with the 
extreme top on butchers down to $25.15 
the best sows were commanding $24 to 
$24.25. 


Lambs 

Despite moderate supplies there were 
times when the market for slaughter 
lambs was sluggish and there was a 
weakening trend late in the month. Be- 
cause of the bad break in October, the 
mid - November prices, however, were 
$2 to $2.25 higher than a month earlier 
at Chicago. Fed westerns are commenc- 
ing to show up moderately as the range 
offerings diminish and natives continue 
in moderate supply. 

Ewes were not very liberally repre- 
sented in the sheephouse supply and 
prices rose, closing sales standing 25 to 
50 cents higher than a month earlier. 
The finish, however, was considerably 
below the month’s high time. 

Most of the good to choice fat lambs 
during the fore part of the month sold 
at $23.50 to $24.25, some Washingtons 


selling up to $24. Good to choice fin. 
ished at $23 to $23.25. Both native and 
western ewes on early days reached $11 
with many above $10, medium western; 
then selling as high as $9.75. Good to 
choice offerings closed at $9 to $9.25, 


Fewer sheep and lambs will be fed for 
the winter and spring markets. Lack 
of wheat pastures in the important lamb 
pasturing areas of western Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle has 
shifted lambs to irrigated areas and 
wheat pastures in Nebraska and north. 
ern Colorado and to other western feed. 
ing areas. Corn Belt feeding is expecta 
to be sharply reduced. Western states 
may have less than last year when feed. 
ing was the smallest since 1927. 


By Nov. 1, about 210,000 lambs hag 
moved on wheat pastures in western 
Kansas and most of these were on vol. 
unteer wheat in a small area. Very lit. 
tle sceded wheat has attained enough 
growth for safe pasturage. Last year 
more than a million lambs were fed on 
wheat pastures. 


Northern Colorado is feeding mor 
lambs than a year ago, but little change 
is expected in the Arkansas Valley, 
Some increase is expected for Utah, 
Nevada and Idaho, 


a slight reduction. 


Not many feeder lambs have been } 
some 


available at Chicago although 
warmed-up offerings were taken by 
feeders at $21.25. Omaha and Denver 
have been reporting a big share of the 
closing prices at Omaha showing little 
change from a month earlier, although 
Denver prices were boosted 50 cents to 
$1.25. 

Most of the good to choice feeder 
lambs at Omaha sold at $20 to $22, 
while sales were rather numerous at 
$22.50 to $23.25, some selling up to 
$23.25. Many are surprised at the rela- 
tively broad inquiry for feeding lambs 
as the range season is ending and the 
percentage of good and choice is vastly 
off from a month ago. 


WOOL ...... ByHWF 


OMESTIC wools at Boston slowed 
down at mid-November. All buyers 
showed some interest in the staple wools 
of all grades. Due to a cut in the prices 
for medium wool, handlers were able to 
make some sales. These wools were for 
spring lines. ; 
Representatives of the employees 
unions from the various woolen and 
worsted textile centers met in Boston t0 
discuss renewal of labor contracts whieh 
expire Feb. 1. They intend to request 4 
20-cent-an-hour increase to cover It 
creases in costs of living. 

Foreign wool prices continued strong 
in the primary markets. Bidding 
Australian wools at the auction in Bos 
ton was very keen, with prices fully 4 
to those in the Australian sales. Dome 
tic wools were very slow with less tha! 
15 per cent of the offerings sold. 
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but numbers for} 
Oregon and Washington are down sharp- j 
ly. Lamb feeding in California is uncer- 
tain but information at hand _ indicates 
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s a very healthy packer hide 
‘ing the past month. The 
prices was upward, frequent 
49-11% cents in a week fea- 
ituation. Most holdings were 
and some packers were in- 
offer much of a supply, at 
ls in anticipation of further 
There was a very limited 
tive steer hides. Light calf- 
in good demand but heavies 


and easier. Kipskins were in 


ply and displayed weakness. 


market, with light averages 
selling at a premium. 


PERSONAL MENTION ... 


American 


National members C. D. and 


Julian Terrett of Brandenberg, Mont., 
recently sold 22 four-year-old steers at 


Miles City 
of $28 per 


off grass for a record price 
ewt. The animals, weighing 


1,420 pounds each, thus brought $397.20 


apiece. 


California’s publication “Hot Irons” 
carries October birthday greetings to 
Mrs. Lavenia Rankin of Caliente, Calif., 
a 100-year-old member and grandmother 


of the CCA’s former president, 


Rankin. 


Leroy 


F, Lee Kirby, Denver, Colo., recently 


was called 


to Washington to receive an 


award consisting of a silver medal and 
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a certificate citing him for “exceptional 
zeal and outstanding services .in, _promot- 
ing the conservation of range, water and 
other natural resources.” Mr. Kirby, 
staff assistant on watershed manage- 
ment problems in the office of the reg- 
ional forester at Denver, was previously, 
or 11 years, supervisor of the Tonto 
tient Forest, héadquartered at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

New supervisor of the San Bernardino 
National Forest Jan. 1, will be Norman 
J. Farrell, who transfers from the Shasta 
forest. Robert E. Jones will become 
supervisor of the Shasta. 


Cudahy Packing Company announées 
retirement on pension of two veteran 
employees: John T. Stringer, an em- 
ployee since 1904, and R. G. Clark, with 
the firm since 1893. Mr. Stringer is 
succeeded as manager of the fresh pork 
department by Irvin Widmier, and Henry 
J. Dethlefs succeeds Mr. Clark as man- 
ager of the mutton and veal department. 


The livestock department of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute is now publishing a 
new monthly news letter, “Meaty News,” 
devoted to practical suggestions on var- 
ious phases of livestock production. 

Office visitors of the past month in- 
cluded W. A. Braiden, oldtime Colorado 
cattleman; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, 
Wyo., honorary vice-president of the 
American National; Mr. and Mrs. Roe 
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FOR LIMITED TIME try this 
grain roller at our risk! Write 
for descriptive literature and 
details of 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
OFFER! 


: COMPANY 


OMAHA , NEBR. 


oT Eta 
Inquiries 
Invited 


$-T-R-E-T-C-H Your FEED Supply 


a pall LE 


Cuts Feed Costs 10% to 50% 
Eliminates Dusting 


 Economcial Processing 
Improves Digestibility 


High grain prices and the corn shortage make rolled grains an even 
more economical feed than ever before. Whole oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
rice and kafir are difficult to chew and cannot be utilized efficiently by 
ROLLING prepares these grains for easy digestibility and 
avoids dusting which often causes digestive disorders. A prominent cat- 
tleman states, “A bushel of whole oats when rolled makes nearly two 
bushels of feed. Bushel for bushel they are about equal in feeding results.” 
ROLLING ALMOST CUTS HIS OATS BILL IN HALF. Use a Farnam 
Grain Roller to increase your feed supply 10% to 50%. 


A Low Cost, ‘‘Farm Size’’ Grain Roller That 
Will Pay For Itself Over and Over Again! 


The Farnam “Farm Size” Grain with large flat pulley for tractor 
Roller meets the needs of the power, V-Belt pulley for electric 
farmer, dairyman and stockman. motor or small gas engines. HEAVY 


Two big 5% inch diameter grooved 
rollers will process up to 60 bushels 
required. 
Positive steel gear drive. Equipped 


Clip Coupon and Mail Lanne 


[THE FARNAM COMPANY 
[4605 Dodge St., QMA 


| offer. Simei 
[Name | 


M. Lyons of Collbran, Colo. (Mr. Lyons 
is the president of Plateau Valley Wool 
Growers Association); Clarence Gardner, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., president of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers, and Jack 
Arnold, Birney, Mont., executive com- 
mitteeman of the American National. 
W. L. Blizzard, dean of agriculture at 
Oklahoma A & M College, was honored 
recently with a “Dean Blizzard judging 
day” on the Ralston Purina Company 
farm near Gray Summit, Mo. Supervisors 
and members of 4-H and FFA clubs were 
among those who attended the show. 


Bob Lock of Rancho Santa Elena, 
Tucson, Ariz., in Arizona News Letter 
says he “sort of favors Brahma blood for 
crossbreeding but while in Texas I found 
the ideal cross—an oil well with any 
old breed sure takes a lot of worry out 
of the cattle business.” 


The 18,000-acre Livesey cattle ranch 
near Pueblo, Colo., has been sold by 
A. I. Allen and Fields Arthur to the 
E. E. Sawyer Company of Sonora, Tex. 


A. P. Hurwitz, formerly manager of 
Cudahy’s south Chicago branch, has 
been named manager of the re-establish- 
ed Illinois district of the packing firm. 
W. E. Dillon takes over Mr. Hurwitz’ 
previous post. 

From a Japanese news agency in Tokyo 
comes word of the death, at the age of 
27 years, of White Snow, Emperor Hiro- 
hito’s white horse. 


DUTY ALL STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION THROUGHOUT. EASILY AD- 
JUSTED FOR ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN. 
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Are You Keeping Up wits ine iatest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 

— that specialize in a particular sub- 

ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1 


Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; American 
Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), 
2. 
oultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
Raiser, m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 
a. 


Fruit 
Better —_ $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Spec es 
Sandee, Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwa ger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sumle copies at single copy prices. Send dime 
for list—hundreds more. 








THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally wel] balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 


and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is 

fast, and easy to operate. Can be | 
into er by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St.. Phoenix, Ariz. 
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fg) Authentic replica of championship rodeo 

saddle! Handsomely formed from solid 

Sterling Silver, by expert silver craftsmen. 

. Men's, Women's, Children's styles. Sent 
b Big) on approvel. 

we” SEND NO MONEY! Just clip ad and 

ZA AV mail with name, address, ring style and 

ll) Hy size. Pay postman only $4.95 (includes tax) 

Wi = plus postage, wear 5 days. If not delighted, 

2 return for full refund. 

—" Western Craftsmen Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Dept. 625-C - 1904 Farnam St. 















































identical 


The almost 
shown in this unusual picture are the 
property of T. S. Townsley of Wilming- 
ton, O., who specializes in White Rocks 
and Whitefaces. 


polled twins 





LETTER FROM SKULL CREEK 


DEAR EDITOR: 


F I am not mistaken this is the 12th 

letter we have written from the 
Skull creek ranch telling you about the 
trials and the tribulations as it were 
of the men here in the bunk house on 
Skull creek. Have told you about the 
work we do and about the events that 
have occurred durigg the year that has 
passed. Letter writing may be a sim- 
ple pastime to most people especially 
women but to us it is a serious eve- 
ning’s work to report faithfully month 
by month the happenings here. Sev- 
eral times we have heard from you 
but you have never told us if any of 
your readers appreciated hearing from 
us. Wish the readers of the Producer 
would write in to you and tell you if 
they really get any entertainment from 
our letters and wish us to continue 
them. 

We finally got the yearlings and the 
she stuff culled out to the old man’s 
satisfaction and shipped them off to 
Denver, and we have settled down for 
the winter’s care of the fine bunch 
that remains, and I mean they are 
good ones. If you ever get over this 
way we want you to stop off with us 
for a day or two. You may not see a 
herd that would sell in the auction ring 
equal to those of Dan Thornton’s 
down on the Gunnison but you will see 
a darn good bunch of working Here- 
fords that we are not ashamed of, see 
a good range, a-good set of buildings 
and plenty of feed. You will also meet 
a fine fellow when you meet up with 
our boss, and you will find a crew of 
men who know how to look after a 
ranch like ours. 

Well, Slim Ackerman helped me with 
that psychology test to determine what 
was in Henry’s (the collie’s) mind when 
he chases cars, if anything. It was a 
little chilly that Sun. morning and Slim 
had his coat off so he could really 
chase the cars and he laid there with 








Robert M. Denhardt, horseman and hig. 
torian who is also one of the organizers 
of the American Quarter Horse Assgogia. 
tion, is the author of the recently re. 
leased volume, “The Horse of the Amer. 
icas,” published by University of Okla. 
homa Press at Norman ($5.) In addition 
to a complete historical account, the. book 
contains full information about breeds, 
types, strains and coors; a “family 
tree” of the four famous strains of the 
Quarter Horse breed and definitive de. 
tails on the evolution of the stock sad. 
dle and equipment. There’s a foreword 
by J. Frank Dobie. 





Twenty-five cents will get you a copy 
of the 156th edition of The Old Farmer's 


Henry by the gate with a blanket over 
him. Tex had given him a drink or two 
so that he would not catch cold. Slim 
needed a l:cir cut and when he would 
jump u» from under the blanket and 
run kare headed down the highway 
with tienry it sure looked funny. He 
could not bark very good so he would 
let «ut a war whoop or two when he 
started. Most of the cars would step 
on the gas and take off like a scared 
rabbit at about 70 and neither he nor 
Henry could get with in gun shot of 
them. Along about 11 o’clock here 
came the sheriff in search of a wild 
man reported to him. He insisted on 
taking Slim to town with him for 
confinement in the jail house but the 
old man finally talked him out of it. 
The sheriff said he had more trouble 
with Skull creek than any other dis- 
trict in his bailiwick and says he has 
about lost his patience with us. He did 
write out a cease and desist order for 
Slim to take effect at once and said 
next time, if ever, he would not be so 
lenient. The }wss said he and the cook 
sure enjoyec it from the window and 
would have i.ke to have seen the out 
come, but Slim said that as far as he 
was concerned that was the out come, 
that Henry’s mind is still a secret and 
he hopes he will always keep it s0, 
that personally he has lost all interest 
in the study of psychology even on 4 
Sunday. 

You ought tc have been here for 
Thanksgiving di:ner. We had the fin- 
est roast venisor. you ever stuck a fork 
in. Our cook is stae a good one. We 
have a big time planned for Christmas 
here in the valley. Will tell about it 
next time we write to you. Let us 
know if any of the members of the 
American National Live Stock Ass0o- 
ciation desire to hear further from the 
bunk house on Skull creek. 


Very truly, 
WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 
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Almanac V ich is still in the same for- 
mat and the same yellow cover adopted 
in 1849. Among the new features are 
some Mutt and Jeff comic strips, be- 
cause, says the publisher, it is time we 
recognize tie great part the comics have 
taken in our lives. Other items among 
the many tables and features deal with 
artificial insemination of cattle, teen age 
grooming, when a male child is most like- 
ly to be conceived and, of course, there 
ig the inevitable weather information— 
not what will happen but what might, 
“which is as much as anyone these days 
can offer.” This winter’s weather is 
predicted as “white, long and cold.” To 
quote further, 1948’s summer “may be 
one of severe crop failures.” It is re- 
called that the coming summer falls in 
a year of great sun spot activity (which 
is said to run in 22-year cycles) as did 
the cold summer of 1816 when great 
spots could be seen on the sun and it 
snowed in July. All this the almanac 
passes along with a caution “for what- 
ever interest it may hold. As we have 
long said, you shall know the season’s 
nature only when it is upon you.” 


A booklet issued by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute (1625 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) tells “How to Save 
Money on Oil Heating.” Many of the 
methods described will save heat and 
fuel used for heating regardless of the 
type of fuel used, and the conservation 
measures are projected into tables show- 
ing how much increase in heating effi- 
ciency can be expected from each one 
recommended. 


Just issued by the Wyoming agricul- 
tural experiment station at Laramie is a 
bulletin titled “The Form of Selenium 
in Some Vegetation,” which discloses ex- 
istence of an inorganic, hitherto unrec- 
ognized form of selenium in range plants. 


The American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, (53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill.) having taken over sponsorship of 
the Feed Industry Council, has now is- 
sued the annual report of that body un- 
der the title “Feed Supplies and Needs 
for the 1947-48 Feeding Year.” Figures 
are broken down as to types of stock, 
estimated needs and estimated supplies. 


Here's Why 

Hitchhiking started long before the 
advent of the automobile. In pioneer 
days two men would often make a 
long journey with only one horse. 
Since riding double for long stretches 
was uncomfortable, one man would 
mount and ride while the other started 


hiking. At a specified time, the rider 
would stop, hitch the steed to a road- 


side tree and walk on ahead. Soon 
the first man would arrive, mount the 
horse and ride on past the second un- 
til his time was up, when he would 


hitch the animal and go along on foot 
again. 
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the government planners have adopted 
the philosophy of many stockmen and 
farmers who have short memories and 
we believe that we are always going to 
have good weather — mild winters and 
wet summers. Gambling with the future 
is a dangerous thing.—F. H. Sinclair, 
Sheridan County, Wyo. 


REAL WINTER—Just going into our 
second snow and it has turned very cold. 
Looks as if this snow is here to stay, 
with lots of work left that should have 
been done.—Leonard Ostrom, McHenry 
County, N. D. 


NO WHEAT PAST U R E—Enclosed 
find check for my 1947 dues to your valu- 
able association. We had rather a dry 
summer here in most places; good in 
others, but as a whole dry. My part of 
the country is pretty good. The drouth 
has slowed our cattle market down. No 
wheat in Texas or eastern New Mexico to 
pasture.—John S. Cox, Bernalillo County, 
N. M. 


WE WELCOME THE SON—Note that 
the annual payment of dues for my 
father, T. E. McGregor, is due. I regret 
to have to inform you that he passed 
away on Oct. 11. As my mother and I 
are going to continue ranching here, I 
thought I would like to take up the mem- 
bership and pay it at this time.——Thomas 
M. McGregor, McKenzie County, N. M. 


FRIENDLY COMMENT—I enjoy the 
Producer very much and do not wish to 
miss a copy, so please change my mailing 
address.— Chester V. Clausen, Cook 
County, IIl. 


CONDITIONS GOOD—Our cattle and 
hogs going into the winter in excellent 
shape. There is an abundance of feed. 
Weather unsatisfactory —cold, cloudy. 
Mother Earth covered with “the beauti- 
ful.” ...I enjoy the magazine hugely 
and wish it every success. Mrs. Lilla 
A. McMoran, Crook County, Wyo. 


DROUTH—Enclosed is my check for 
dues. We are still in the throes of the 
worst drouth in New Mexican history, 
according to most of the old-timers—and 
certainly since my residence in the state. 
—Huling Means, Grant County, N. M. 


DISPUTES STORY—I protest the ar- 
ticle “The Great Western Land Grab,” 
(in the Readers Digest for November). It 
is composed of misunderstanding, poli- 
tics and prejudice—or attempt to create 
prejudice. 

The bulk of American farm land was 
sold to settlers in 160-acre lots for $1.25 
per acre. It was a grand success. The 
bulk of Texas grazing land was sold to 














There is 
lots of FEED! 


Feed supplies per animal unit 
are about equal to the average 
of the past ten years ... Corn 
is short — but 53 ways to 
stretch the available crop are 
described in Report 555 of the 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 








Write for free copy of this 
and other current releases. . . 
The Digest is a cumulative ref- 
erence volume of 400 pages, in 
strong loose-leaf binder, kept 
always up-to-date by twice- 
monthly releases on when to 
sell and buy, farm and ranch 
operations, tax matters and 
general business guidance. Pre- 
pared by the oldest and largest 
farm management and ap- 
praisal organization. . . Thou- 
sands of farmers, ranchers and 
business men use it because it 
pays. 






















Write Today 
for the Free Sample Releases 


DOANE 


Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Box 602, 206 Plymouth Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Angus Are 
Hornless 


Wise cattlemen demand a 
hornless beef breed. Aber- 
deen-Angus are naturally 
polled. This dominant charac- 
teristic means minimum 
losses from injuries in the 
pasture, in the feedlot or in shipping. No losses 
or setback from costly dehorning. Hornless 
heads and uniform Angus type produce greater 
profits! Write for free descriptive literature. 





merican 
berdeen- 
ngus Breeders’ Association 


Dept. A-3, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 


“Superior Beef Breed” 


PER PAIR deb BAa7 118) 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. 
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Council Bluffs 








We Suggest You Visit Us 


Est. 1899 
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STOW & HARVEY WITWER GREELEY, COLO. | 
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TWO MOST 


POPULAR BOOKS 


"Our Equine Friends:” 


History, description and illustrations of 
all breeds. 

"Training Riding Horses:”’ 
Tells methods used in breaking and train- 
ing riding horses, as done on four out- 
standing western ranches; 75 illustrations. 

HORSE and MULE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 













KEIRSEY 
TILTING CHUTE 


A Complete Calf Working 
Machine 


Brands right or left. 
Holds Calf in Position. 


For further information 


write 


Keirsey Tilting Chute 


Roy, New Mexico 











cents per acre on long time. It was a 
grand success. Eight sections of semi- 
arid grazing land and 160 acres of farm 
land each make reasonable sized working 
units for a settler’s home and business. 
The contrast between the results of the 
Texas plan and the. lack of all plan on 
the vast empire of semi-arid grazing 
land from the 100th meridian to the Pa- 
cific is startling... Eastern people make 
the natural mistake of comparing the 
number of acres in the East and West 
and thinking the western stockman is 
grabbing an empire. As a matter of 
fact, 160 acres of farm land and eight 
sections of grazing land are approxi- 
mately comparable. 


Well, Texas has had peace and pros- 
perity so far as range holdings go and 
the rest of the West has had anarchy, 
range wars, robbery and waste, with 
utter lack of security, permanence or 
conservation. 


The plan of the Forest Service, put in 
by Pinchot and Teddy, was a statesman- 
like effort to stop theft and waste when 
first set up and, in fact, is so yet. But 
it suffers from two complications: the 
conflict between users of grass and the 
growers of trees; and the development in 
40 years of a bureaucratic organization 
filled with selfish politics and the ideol- 
ogy of “planned economy.” Now, planned 
economy, wisely telling laborers, or clerks 
or European peasants how their busi- 
ness is to be managed, might possibly be 
all right in some places—but when a 
callow clerk, no matter how full of New 
Deal good intentions, tries to tell an 
American cowman ... Oh! 


Unless one is a worshiper of Karl 
Marx, it seems to me obvious. that the 
owner in fee simple of an eight- (or 80) 
section ranch can afford to give it more 
practical conservation than any lessee, 
whether Forest or Taylor. That is the 
American way. As to size, that is mere 








| NEW ITEMS 


This new “work- 
shop on wheels” 
can be used by the 
farmer as a trac- 
tor - powered field 
repair unit for 
sharpening, grind- 
ing, drilling and | 
making “on-the- @& 
spot” repairs of all 
kinds. (Sherman 
Products, Inc.) 


Armour & Company, meat packers, 
announce a new product of one of their 
divisions, the Armour Fertilizer Works. 
Velvetgreen, a plant food, will be pack- 
ed in 1- to 100-pound bags and marketed 
through the firm’s plants and offices. 


Chlordane formulations are reportedly 
being used with good effect against cat- 
tle lice, grubs ‘and ticks, in sprays and 





settlers in eight-section lots for a few prejudice and jealousy. A bi; 
neither more nor less useful and patrio. 


tic than a little one. 


Everyone knows the partisan Politic 
of the latter-day Colliers (magazine) te 
I am surprised the (Readers) Digest 
would publish such an appeal to 
dice—a forest bureau superior-w 
idea that practical 
whole success depends on proper conser. 
vation, don’t know or care about—a com- 
plaint that the western “block” has takey 
the lead in a matter so vital to them 
and a slurring cry of “land grab,” first 

Shortsightedness 
against the cheap sale of Kentucky and 
Ohio farm land to actual settlers, 

A man who doesn’t trust an American 
whose whole fortune depends on it to 
take better care of a practical sized or 
big range to which he has permanent 
title than a temporary lessee under the 
thumb of a political bureau will take— 
such a man, or politician, should go at 


uttered by 


eastern 


once to Russia. 


The success of the Texas plan has 
proved for 50 years how the western 
range should be handled.—Thomas Hes. 


ter, San Diego, Calif. 


A GOOD FALL—Am enclosing check 
for another year. We are having a very } 
nice fall; not much rain, but a little. Very 
good grass, but it is a little shorter than 
usual. Cattle are in good condition for 
winter. I guess the shipping is about all 
done for this fall around here.—Vincent 
Strom, Slope County, N. D. 


SNOW IN WYOMING — Enclosed is 
check for two-year subscription. I like 
your paper very much... Cattle have 
done well this fall, but this deep snow 
is hard on us.—A. J. Schissler, Goshen 


County, Wyo. 


dips containing 0.25 per cent of the chen- 
ical. One of the products which is being 
made into dusts, wettable powders and 
emulsifiable concentrates is trade-named 
Octa-Klor. 


On the drafting board of some manu- 
facturers are a number of items, they 
say, that will make farming a push-but- 
ton affair from about start to finish, with 
hydraulic touch controls for tractors and 
combines, cub tractors for 40-acre farms, 
all-mechanical beet harvesters, one-mall 
hay balers, etc., but we haven’t seet 
anything about a mechanical calf ropet. 


Jones: 
Smith: 
Jones: 
Smith: 
Jones: 
Smith: 
Jones: 


U HERD ME! 
Look at that bunch of cows. 
Not bunch—herd. 


Heard what? 
Herd of cows. 


Sure, I’ve heard of cows. 

I mean a cowherd! 

What do I care if a cow heard! 
I didn’t_say anything.I shouldn’t have 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


stockmen, 
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LARGEST single export movement of 
live animals in history took place be- 
tween January, 1946, and March, 1947, 
when a branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, on behalf of 
UNRRA, handled transportation and 
care of 186,859 head of livestock. These, 
according to the McIntyre Press Service, 
went abroad to aid agriculture. 


AT Baton Rouge, La., delegates to the 
convention of the Southern Feed Manu- 
facturing Association have been told that 


| Louisiana is one of three states (the 


others are Florida and Oklahoma) show- 


} ing the greatest progress in production 


of cattle during recent years. The 


| speaker was Paul Chapman, dean of the 


ping was University of Georgia’s college of agri- 


culture. 


ON OCT. 1 farm wages were at record 


‘levels in practically all regions of the 


country, according to the BAE. They 
were about 7 per cent higher than a year 
ago and a little over four times the 1910- 
14 average. 


CONSUMPTION of meat in the United 
States was reported up 10 per cent in the 
first five weeks of the “meatless Tues- 
day” program over the five weeks pre- 
ceding it. Seasonal increases in produc- 
tion and lowered prices on some pork 
cuts were given as reasons for this. Pro- 
duction rise in beef was 2 per cent; veal, 
10 per cent; pork, 20 per cent; lamb and 
mutton, 7 per cent. Total meat output 
in the five-week period totaled about 
1,581,000,000 pounds (lard excluded), 
against the previous five-week total of 
1,444,000,000 pounds. 


A PRESS DISPATCH from Medora, N. 


D., reports the finding of a rusty brand- 
ing iron in the form of a Maltese cross 
which was once the property of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. (A recent PRODUCER 
story highlighted the ex-President’s ac- 
tivities as a young man in the area.) The 


iron has been turned over to the state 
museum, 


AMERICAN HORSEMEAT, at the rate 
of 100,000,000 pounds a year, is being 
Sent abroad to help keep the people of 
almost a dozen European countries from 
starvation. With the cost of cattle and 
hogs at peak prices, it is estimated that 
horsemeat, at $14 to $15 a ecwt., saves 
more than half. Belgium, which last July 
alone imported more than 2,500,000 
pounds, leads all countries in horsemeat 
shipments, with Sweden next. 


December, 1947 
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RECENTLY COMPILED figures show 
that a total of 5,025 acres of public and 
private land in national forests of tne 
Rocky Mountain region were burned m 
298 fires during the 1947 fire season 
just closed. This compares with a 10-year 
average of 433 fires and 4,970 acres burn- 
ed. Although the 40 per cent proportion 
of fires this season that were man-caus- 
ed shows a 10 per cent decrease from 
last year, the number was termed still 
too high by W. S. Davis, chief of fire 
control for the region. 


FROM Louisiana comes word of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station’s 
discovery of a new and inexpensive food 
for cattle. Molasses made from run-of- 
the-mill mixed slabs of the South’s junk 
hardwoods such as oak by a new pro- 
cess has found ready acceptance among 
cattle even at a time when range forage 
is good, and it is believed that it will es- 
pecially so when forage is less plentiful 
during the winter. Tests are still in prog- 
ress to determine more fully values of the 
food, which has already been declared 
the source of a cheap supply of carbohy- 
drates for stock. 


THE FINDINGS of recent experiments 
at the University of Chicago should be 
of considerable interest to the advocates 
of the all-cereal diet. Results of the re- 
search showed that laboratory animals 
fed vegetarian diets provided “additional 
evidence that a purely vegetarian diet 
(as contrasted to an omnivorous diet 
built around meat proteins) tends to 
shorten life.” Rats fed purely vegetarian 
diets were stunted in growth and had a 
briefer life span. 


Joseph Michael Cudahy: Son of a co- 
founder, and himself a former president, 
of the packing company bearing the 
family name. Oct. 25, in Chicago, at the 
age of 69. 

A. R. McBurney: Passed away Oct. 12, 
1947. He lived at Welsh, La., and was 
secretary of the Jefferson Davis Associa- 
tion. 

Melvin Fitch: Cattle salesman at the 
Omaha Stockyards for over 35 years. At 
the age of 55, after lengthy illness. 

Charles Fred Miller: Livestock sales- 
man associated for the past 37 years 
with Denver commission firms, at the 
age of 60. 


| illustrated 
| ual, which pictures and describes ex- 
| ternal parasites affecting all classes of 
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STOCK-PEST 
CONTROL MANUAL 
SENT FREE! 


Just off the press is a new 32-page 
“Stock-Pest Control” Man- 


livestock. It enables livestock raisers 
to identify any of the hundred and oie 
insects that infest livestock and sug- 
gests control measures for various stock- 
pest infestations. 


It is an authoritative digest of the 
most important information saithered 
from various U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
and State College bulletins. This valu- 
able manual sent “free of charge” to 
individuals, schools or groups request- 
ing it. Write Farnam Company, Dept. 
703, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 





A complete, modern chute for all hand- 
— of live stock. With attachments, it 
makes a perfect stock for foot trimming 
and veterinary work. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Best Design—Best Price—Best Made 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 





MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
4% MILK and GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as ‘“‘on the farm” records — 
under average farm conditions prove 
that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 
breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
ous salvage value of all milk 

reeds! Get the FREE facts. Or read 
Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial sub- 


ecription 6 months, 50c; 1 year, $1.00. 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
S. Yards, Dept. AC-52 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES - 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, Write for free catalog, 
Breeders Supply ‘Co, ©"7ci Blut 


owa ~ 
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“WHERE TO BUY" DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions, Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES 


5,500 ACRES deeded land eastern Oregon, 185 
irrigated, free water. Taylor grazing, 400 cattle 
year long, winter grazing, cattle and equip- 
ment optional. Thomas J. Wells, Huntington, 
Qregon. 





WESTERN OREGON 


FARMS — RANCHES — HOMES — GROVES — 
BUSINESS PROPERTY — FOR BEST 
CHOICE CONTACT 


HENRY C. KELLEY, REALTOR 
BOX 343 
SUTHERLIN, OREGON 


3,147 DEEDED LAND, $10 ACRE. 3,340 Taylor 
grazing, 2,000 leased land. Good creek, wells. 
Oiled highway, four miles to town. Roy Alex- 
ander, Jordan, Mont. 


GRASSES 


GRASSES FOR PASTURES AND RANGE. Build up 
your grazing areas at small cost with our pure, 
live, acclimated seed. Brome grasses - Northern - 
Lincoln - Southern. Crested Wheatgrass. Tall 
Slender Wheatgrass, Western Wheatgrass, Buf- 
falo Blue Gramma, Orchard Grass, Meadow 
Fescue, Tall Fescue, Clovers, Alfalfa. Write today 
for free bulletins with prices and further infor- 
mation. The Western Seed Co., 1425 15th St., 
Denver, Colo. 


A cow that in the 18 years of her life- 
time produced the record-breaking total 
of 267,304 pounds of milk (more than 
any other single cow in history) to cap- 
ture the world’s championship over all 


breeds, is dead in Ionia, Mich. She was’ 


Ionia Ormsby Queen, a purebred Hol- 
stein-Friesian. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

AEROIL WEED BURNERS. The safe, handy flame 
thrower with 99 uses. Kills every known weed. 
Disinfects by sterilizing. Destroys parasites and 
insects. Thaws frozen objects. Heats nearly 
anything. Very useful. Very economical. Guar- 
anteed. Illustrated leaflet free. No. 99 Jr. $16.50, 
Senior (4 gal.) $22.00, Giant (5 gal.) $27.25. 
Spray attachment $3.50. All postpaid thru 4th 
zone. Western Seed Co., 1425 15th St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


MOUNTED STEER HORNS for sale. Seven foot 


spread. Free photo. D. L. Bertillion, Mineola. Tex. 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A 


book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 14412, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 


BOOKKEEPING BOOK prepared especially for 
cattlemen. Meets needs of ranches of 100 to 
1,000 head. Simple to post, easy to handle, has 
sturdy covers. A place for every kind of record 
and every record in its place. Provides space 
for inventories of equipment and stock; pay roll 
data; cash receipts; expenses; information on 
leases, range use, weather. Price, $2.50. Order 
from American Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





The incidence of multiple births is 
low in cattle: In beef cattle, the oc- 
currence of single births runs 99.5 per 
cent; in dairy cows, 98 per cent, with 
the balance of births in twins. Trip- 
lets occur at the rate of 1/3 of 1 per 
cent (1 in 300) for dairy cows; quad- 
ruplets about 1 in 14,000. Brown 
Swiss records are the basis for most 
of this information. Data secured 
from the BAI and findings of Dr. Jay 
Lush, Iowa state gentics authority, 
furnished the source material. 


Feature of the second annual Cody, 
Wyo., ranch-community day to encour- 
age ranchers to get acquainted with 
Cody folks was a “treasure hunt” in 
which merchants contributed prizes— 
visiting families were given a number 
and had to seek out a corresponding num- 
ber in some local business. 


SOME RECENT SALES 


ANGUS 
Kansas State sale 


Angustorra Ranch, Colo. (sale in Nebraska) 35 


HEREFORD 


Cornhusker Futurity, Nebraska 
Double M sale, Oregon 


Midwest Hereford Association sale, Colorado 55 
North Dakota Hereford Association sale 


Tri-State Hereford Futurity, Montana 


No. Ave. 


$389 
511 


Comment 


$1,050 for top bull. 
Total, $17,895. 


Top bull, $3,600. 
Comm. and purebred. 
Top bull, $830. 

Top 10 average, $813. 
Top bull, $5,600. 


58 
67 


Washington State College, Staley Hereford 


Ranch and Aldarra Farms, joint sale 


Western Slope Hereford sale, Colorado... 


SHORTHORN 


Annual feeder show & sale, Mont.—approx. 500 


California Breeders’ Association sale 
POLLED HEREFORD 


Western Polled Hereford sale, Colorado 


34 


53 
69 


Top bull, $3,600. 
Sale total, $34,224. 


Top load steers, $30. 
Top 20 average, $740. 


Female top, $2,000. 


CALENDAR 


Dec. 8-93—-New Mexico Cattle Growers , 
meeting, Hot Springs. 

Dec. 12-13—31st Annual Convention 
Cattlemen’s Assn., at Bakersfield,’ 
JAN. 13-15—ANNUAL CONVENTION MER} 
P Sea eee -“— ASSN., BOISE, 
an. -24—-National Western j 
ver, Coto. ste Show, 

an. 30-Feb. 8—Southwestern E 
yantOGk Show, Fort Worth, Tex. ~pots 
an. -Feb. 15—Houston Fat St 
. eae —_— Houston, fara 
eb. -20—National Aberdeen-A 
recto, Chicago, Il. ae 
eb. -29—Southwest Livestock Sh 

deo, El Paso, Tex. ~~ 


for 


RECEIPTS 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef 
Total Pork 
Lamb, Mutton 11,466 
Lard and Rend. 


Total Poultry....277,673 


Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good 
Steers—Medium 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. ...... 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. 

F. & S. Strs.—G.-C 

F. & S. Strs.—cC.-M... 
Hogs— (200-240 lbs.) 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ........ 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 


COVER AND PICTURE CREDITS 


Our top picture this month sh 
Herefords enjoying a wintry meal at 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDs 
October 
1947 1900" 
865 5149 " 
2,8 
Shp & Lmbs 2,871 - 226 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
748 898 3,531 3, 
47 49 488 
Shp & Lmbs 1,008 1,110 3,359 
Cattle 1,497 1,103 12,842 8,71) 
813 651 6,498 4545 
3 ” 
2,005 13,744 a 
COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 
Nov.1 Oct.1 Nov.1 Novy, 
85,955 74,355 55,041 112,63) 
12,724 10,962 3,708 10,344 
6,645 10,602 1653) 
125,579 31,513 83,04) 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
New York New York 
Steer & Heifer—Ch. $49.00-51.00 $44.00-50. 
Steer & Heifer—Gd. 44.00-47.00  38.00-44, 
Veal & Calf—Choice 34.00-41.00  30.00-44/ 
Veal & Calf—Good 28.00-38.00  26.00-36, 
Lamb—Good 40.00-44.00 42.00-47.0 
Ewe—Comm. 14.00-16.00 a 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
Nov. 21, 1947 Nov. 19, 1 
24.00-32.00  22.00-330 
17.50-25.00 15.50-234 
18.00-20.00 15.00-18 
19.25-25.50 16.50-20 
25.10-25.25 24.50- 
23.00-23.25 22.75-23) 


(In thousands) 
2,487 18,502 
5 
3,660 18259 aye 
162 193 630 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECT 7 
Shp & Limbs 11697 2005 istvae 1701) 
1947 1947 1946 Avg 
195,896 1421912 24133 
205,653 261,006 209,05 
Nov. 21, 1947 Nov. 18, 1 
Cow—Commercial .. 31.00-33.00  28.00-34, 
Lamb—Choice 42.00-46.00  44.00-480 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. 44.00-46.00  52.00-551 
$29.00-36.50 $29.00-36: 
24.50-27.00 20.00-25i 
14.75-20.00 12.50-16 
8.50- 9.00 8.00- § 


north end of the Big Hole basin 


Beaverhead County, Mont. 

Chart p. 10, BAE; p. 11, Ansgar Joh 
son photo, Boise; pp. 13, 14, 15, courte 
Cody Publications, Kissimmee, Fla.; P. 
C. Owen Smithers photo, Butte, Mont. 





at CATTLE OF GRUBS, 
LICE, TICKS, MITES, Ete! 
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New improved-type curri-applicetet! 
“ Automatically applies pow® a 
t new insecticides; curries them ak 
Knocks stock-pests. Conditions hide | Hi 
and hair. Keeps a contentes. |) 
Perfected mechanism. 
os LEAK PROOF! Write for literature 
= “-="" and “Free trial offer. 800 


THE FARNAM CO. 460s vovce OMAHA 3, NEBR 
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